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Some Misconceptions About Teaching 
Reading Improvement to Businessmen 


RALPH M. WILLIAMS 


AS I SIT HERE WRITING THIS PAPER, I have in front of me a 
full page advertisement from a New York newspaper for a 
device which is guaranteed to double your speed of reading 
in thirty days. Nothing is said of the difficulty of the reading 
matter on which you will double your speed, nothing is said 
as to whether you are studying this material, reading for 
pleasure and entertainment only, or what your purpose in 
reading is, and so the advertisement’s claims are meaningless. 
Irresponsible advertising of this sort, and occasional ill- 
informed articles in the press have created a number of mis- 
conceptions about the reading of businessmen and ways to 
improve it. I have had an opportunity to disprove some of 
these misconceptions, and should like to discuss them here. 

Last summer I was granted a fellowship by the Foundation 
for Economic Education to study the reading habits, needs, 
and skills of businessmen, in order to make more effective 
the course in the improvement of reading for adults which 
I regularly offer at Trinity College. The Connecticut General 
Life Insurance Company cooperated with the Foundation by 
providing its staff of 2300 people in its home office for my 
study. My activities can be broken down into three or four 
general categories: offering a course in the improvement of 
reading to 39 of the company’s executives; holding confer- 
ences with them and discussing the course and what it should 
be doing; interviewing and retesting eight men who had taken 
a similar course with me at Trinity College six months earlier; 
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interviewing at least one person in every one of the company’s 
22 departments. This program proved highly satisfactory in 
teaching me some things I had begun to suspect from my 
courses at Trinity College, but had never had so fine an oppor- 
tunity to verify before. I hope that some of my observations 
will be as helpful to others teaching businessmen as they have 
to me. 


Reasons for Taking a Course 


Although it is generally assumed that businessmen are 
primarily interested in improving their professional reading, 
over two thirds (27 of 39) of my students said that they were 
most interested in improving their general reading. As one 
man said to me, “After all, if you want to relax with a book 
when you get home, and you read so slow that the story 
moves too slow to be interesting, it isn’t much fun.” As I 
learned more about the insurance business, I began to under- 
stand why this was: there are great areas in the business 
which could not be helped by the usual course in reading 
improvement. An actuary told me one day (no doubt exag- 
gerating somewhat for effect), “If one could learn mathe- 
matics and pass the actuarial exams without learning to read, 
he could be a first-rate actuary and still be illiterate!’ In 
the various Claims Departments most of the reading is of 
longhand—and of doctor’s reports at that, doctors being noto- 
rious for their illegible handwriting. After teaching freshman 
composition for twenty years, I have learned to decipher most 
illegible handwriting, but I have yet to learn a way to read it 
rapidly or to teach others to do so. And situations parallel 
to these, in which the reading done is very slight or of ‘a 
nature which cannot be helped by a course, exist to some 
extent in every business, though not necessarily in the same 
proportions as in insurance. 

In the first course in the improvement of reading which I 
ever offered to a group of post-college-age adults, I tried to 
make the course seem more realistic and useful by securing 
professional journals, reports, interdepartmental memoranda, 
and other material which would actually be going across the 
desks of my students, and using them for reading exercises 
instead of a book of readings. The course was a fiasco, and 
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I sensed that the readings had not been satisfactory. I thought 
then that the class resented having an outsider, who knew 
nothing about their field, come in and tell them how to read 
their professional material. I now believe that my mistake 
was in making the objective of the course too narrow. I fell 
into the common error of overemphasizing speed, and _ be- 
lieved that what they wanted was only to speed up their rate 
of reading professional matter, whereas actually they wanted 
something more general. Perhaps they couldn’t have put their 
desires into words, but I suspect that they really wanted greater 
versatility in reading—the ability to deal efficiently with a 
variety of types of reading matter, including professional but 
not limited to that. A book of varied readings (I have found 
Cosper and Griffin, Toward Better Reading Skill, very satis- 
factory) has proved more appetizing to my students, and has 
cut down on the attrition rate. 


Reasons for Attrition 


Attrition, or dropping out of the course, is inevitable with 
a group of businessmen, especially executives. Having to go 
out of town on a business trip, unusual activity in his depart- 
ment, illness—these are but a few of the many legitimate rea- 
sons for a student’s withdrawing. There are a few reasons, 
however, resulting from misconceptions (on the part of the 
student this time, not the teacher), which the instructor should 
try to forestall. 


Working eight hours a day, as I did last summer, in the 
same building with my students, meeting them and their 
friends informally as well as in scheduled interviews, I had 
an unusually good opportunity to learn the real reasons for 
the rather high attrition in my class (only 27 of the 39 com- 
pleted the course). One young man who did poorly on the 
test at the beginning of the course dropped out almost immedi- 
ately for fear that if he did poorly, his superior officer would 
learn of it and hold it against him. I suspect that this is an 
unusual case, but it does suggest that scores on tests should be 
kept confidential. Another student, a senior officer of the 
company, came twice and then dropped out because, as he 
told me, “I have too much reading to do to have time to im- 
prove my reading!” ‘This may well have been only a ration- 
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alization for an unwillingness to tighten his schedule to permit 
his attendance, or an unwillingness to stay an hour after closing 
time to catch up on time lost from work by coming to the class, 
which was held during working hours. 

The great majority of cases, however, of men and women 
who drop out of a reading improvement course are people who 
are working under the misconception that they are no longer 
getting anything from the course, that they are no longer im- 
proving. As I ran my course last summer (and usually do), the 
only thing which put any pressure every day on the students 
to increase their speed was the reading film; the reading exer- 
cises in our book I used for teaching new techniques in reading 
(skimming, for example) or new aspects of comprehension 
(such as paragraph structure), and had a timed reading exer- 
cise only about once every five or six meetings of the class. 
Consequently many students felt that once the films became 
too fast for them to understand, they no longer were getting 
anything from the course. Whether they had had to be away, 
and then came back, or whether they gradually felt the films 
growing too fast as they came to class regularly, they disregard- 
ed the value of the reading exercises, the tachistoscopic drill, 
and the 10-minute discussions of various aspects of reading 
which I led at the end of each period. Once again, I feel that an 
overemphasis on speed has created a misconception that for 
some people jeopardizes their success in a reading course. I 
have found this a difficult misconception to combat, but it can 
be overcome by providing tangible evidence of »rogress in 
different areas of reading at as frequent intervals as possible. 


Content of the Course 


Any course in the improvement of reading should, natural- 
ly, be challenging to the minds and abilities of the students. 
If the course is not to be too easy for some and too hard for 
others, some degree of homogeneity is much to be desired—a 
situation not often encountered. However, if a teacher were 
to follow the statements one often reads about the reading 
ability of business executives, he would probably not have a 
very stimulating course. For example, in an article entitled 
‘How to Cure Your Briefcase-itis,” in Factory Management and 
Maintenance for October, 1951 (pp. 83-9), appears this state- 
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ment: “The average executive reads at the level of a 7th or 
8th grade child.” 


Such a statement could obviously be made only by a person 
thinking of reading only in terms of speed. More than twenty 
years ago, Johnson O’Connor demonstrated that as a profes- 
sional group, business executives have the best vocabularies of 
any such group—a conclusion which my experience clearly sup- 
ports. Obviously, in any case, they are not operating with a 
7th or 8th grade vocabulary. Neither is their ability to com- 
prehend still at a junior high school level, even though I do 
find a quick review of the fundamentals of comprehension 
helpful. 

The lack of speed which does often appear in an executive’s 
reading is a reflection, it seems to me, of his loss of versatility 
in reading. In many cases his reading during the day requires 
close, careful study, and is necessarily slow. When he tries to 
read something less demanding, he employs the same tech- 
nique. Often his reading, even of simple expository prose, is 
word by word, and not infrequently with silent articulation of 
each word. Part of the teacher’s problem is psychological, in 
that he must change the attitude of the student. Many busi- 
nessmen, used to reading highly technical journals or reports, 
feel that they have to read every word or they will miss some- 
thing, and have to be persuaded that there are types of reading 
which do not require such close attention. They also have to 
be shown (as they can very easily with a tachistoscope) that 
they can read three words at once as easily as they can read 
all the letters of a single word at once. When he is prepared 
to accept these new ideas about reading, the businessman is 
ready to profit from the reading films and other devices which 
help to develop phrase-by-phrase reading. 

In analyzing their own slowness in reading, most business- 
men will give inability to concentrate as a cause. Actually this 
is probably putting the cart before the horse; it is more likely 
that they cannot concentrate while reading because they are 
slow readers and can’t bombard their generally good minds 
with ideas fast enough. After I have talked about verbalizing, 
or pronouncing each word silently to yourself, many of them 
recognize themselves as verbalizers also, as well as word-by- 
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word readers, and training against this fault begins to be 
effective. 


The films, reading exercise books, and all other material 
have to be at an adult level—not a 7th or 8th grade level! 
I once made the mistake of using an exercise book specifically 
aimed at college students. My class clearly felt that it was not 
up to their level, and not challenging enough. In this con- 
nection one of my former students gave me a very helpful hint 
last summer. He had taken a course in reading improvement 
which Connecticut General had offered about three years 
earlier, and had been much disappointed in it. Consequently 
he had come over to Trinity College and taken the course 
which I offer regularly there. “The thing I liked best about 
your course,” he told me, “was that you didn’t spend all your 
time discussing the ideas in the essays, but concentrated on 
how to read them better.” I find that even a very elementary 
review of paragraph structure, outlining, and organization of 
ideas can be made palatable if I can show how knowledge of 
these can improve one’s reading ability. 


Expectations of the Course 


Many of the students who end up dissatisfied with a course 
in reading improvement are disappointed because they had 
false expectations, unfortunate misconceptions of the course 
to begin with. One of my students this summer brought me 
a newspaper clipping about a business executive who had at- 
tained a speed of 1776 words per minute. Fortunately I was 
able to quote to him the excellent article in the Wall Street 
Journal for January 9, 1957, to the effect that such “speedy 
readers” have merely learned “to get nothing out of nothing 
faster than before.” The clipping which my student brought 
me is what I was referring to earlier as ‘‘occasional ill-informed 
articles in the press.’”” ‘They do make the teacher’s job harder 
for him by creating false hopes in the minds of his students. 
The absence of information about the difficulty of the material, 
the purpose for which it was being read, and, often, the 
reader's comprehension, make a figure such as 1776 words per 
minute meaningless. Many of my students can skim at that 
rate in relatively easy expository prose, but they will not re- 
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member as much or be able to answer as detailed questions 
as someone who has studied the same material, i.e., read it at 
a much slower rate. Many of my students, incidentally, have 
felt that knowing how and when to skim was one of the most 
useful techniques they learned in my course. 


I prefer, myself, to give out ‘‘before-and-after” scores for 
my course in terms of percentiles, for this removes some of the 
emphasis on speed. As should be evident by now, I consider 
improvement in comprehension and versatility to be as im- 
portant as improvement in speed. Occasionally, of course, 
there are increases in percentiles that are somewhat extraordi- 
nary. In a course meeting twenty times, I do not have time 
to do much with vocabulary building—yet in every class there 
are two or three whose vocabulary scores will improve thirty 
to forty percentiles. This is not a lucky fluke on the examina- 
tion, in my opinion, but one of the pleasant by-products of a 
course in reading improvement—it reflects a re-awakened sensi- 
tivity to words and, usually, to verbal skills which had been 
lost or alowed to lie dormant until stirred by this course. 


Organization and Follow-up 


Most details of the organization of a course can vary to 
suit the needs of the instructor and his class, but one or two 
suggestions may prove helpful. 

I used to begin my courses with a test at the first meeting. 
But once one of my students, about half way through the time 
allowed, looked up and said in a loud, clear voice, “Is this 
whole course going to be like this? —This makes you think!” 
Ever since, I have had the test during the second class, and 
have tried to make clear to my prospective students at the 
first meeting that they should come prepared to use their 
brains in class because reading is an active process that requires 
an alert mind. 


Some students always ask about homework, some because 
they fear it, some because they want it. I make it optional. 
Last summer I asked my students in advance how many would 
be willing to do some homework; 27 out of the 37 who replied 
agreed. The “homework” consisted of 15-minute timed read- 
ings to be done at home, and a recommendation that they 
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use the reading rate accelerator in the company’s library. In 
a questionnaire at the end of the course 10 out of 20 who 
replied said they had done some homework; only two or 
three had used the reading pacer, and they apparently only out 
of curiosity (only once each). I do try, however, to make it 
perfectly clear that those who do work outside of the class 
will get more from the course. 

Then the question always comes up as to what the student 
can do to “follow up” a course of this sort. In a company such 
as Connecticut General, where a reading accelerator is avail- 
able, it seems to me that work with it is helpful. What it will 
accomplish, however, covers only a small part of a person’s 
reading ability. I therefore like to suggest a book to work 
with at home. I happen to prefer Paul D. Leedy’s Reading 
Improvement for Adults (McGraw-Hill, 1956) because of the 
wealth of exercise material, but there are excellent books by 
Norman Lewis and Paul Witty available also. Although my 
experience in retesting my students after a lapse of time is 
limited, I am sure that with the right type of student, no 
follow-up is necessary. Last summer I did retest eight men at 
Connecticut General six months after they had completed a 
course with me at Trinity College. Of these, seven had im- 
proved over their final test in the course. In other words, 
they were able to make the techniques of the course so com- 
pletely their own that they kept on improving even after the 
training was over. 

On the whole, businessmen are comparatively one of the 
easiest groups to help improve their reading. In general they 
have good vocabularies—the hardest thing to give a student 
in a relatively brief course. And their self-analysis is usually 
honest and open-minded. But misconceptions on the part of 
both the teacher and the student may lessen the effectiveness 
of the course and increase its attrition rate. If this article has 
helped in any way to forestall some of these misconceptions 
and augment the effectiveness of any course in the improve- 
ment of reading, it will have achieved its aim. 
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Spiritual Security for the Business Man 
HARRY W. SCHACTER 


A FEW YEARS AGO, Dr. Robert M. Hutchins of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago and Dr. Mortimer Adler launched what they 
called ‘““The Great Books of the Western World” with its 
magnificent Syntopicon which, in effect, is a dictionary of ideas 
as related to these great books. 

In the introduction to this project, Dr. Hutchins talked 
of “the great conversation” which had been going on among 
civilized men through books for 3000 years, and how important 
it was for adults to join in this great conversation. Obviously, 
the price of admission into the great conversation is reading— 
purposeful, worthwhile reading. This is true for all adults, 
but it is particularly important for business men. 

One of the tragic facts of our time is that business men, 
by and large, become so immersed in their business activities 
that they leave themselves time for little else. The drive for 
status, power, and money obsesses so many business men that 
they give it their all, and leave very little for the mind and 
the spirit. 

The deplorable consequence of this is that when these men 
have to call a sudden halt to their business activities either 
through disability, through compulsory retirement, or through 
failure of their business, they are spiritually and intellectually 
bankrupt. It is a pathetic sight to see some retired business 
men groping about for a new way of life when their business 
activity has come to an end, and they have nothing to turn to. 

For that reason, it is my belief that coequal with the plan- 
ning for the everyday problems of business, it is imperative 
that a business man plan to set aside a certain amount of 
time in each day, if possible, to enter into the great conver- 
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sation through the many wonderful books available to him, 
and particularly those which have no relation to his business 
activity. 

The very transition into a realm other than business will 
have a therapeutic effect. It will be a sort of brief vacation 
for the mind. It will give him not only refreshment of the 
spirit, but a better perspective on his whole existence. 

Since 1946, we have had in this country a system of Social 
Security. This, in effect, is at least partial insurance against 
material want in old age. It is my considered opinion that 
through daily, worthwhile reading, a business man will store 
up reserves for intellectual and spiritual security in later life. 
These reserves are just as important as the reserves for Social 
Security. For then, as a business man becomes deactivated, 
he has a whole world of resources to fall back on to keep him 
busy and happy. 

It is never too late to enter the great conversation. At age 
93, Michelangelo raised his hands to the heavens and said, 
“Thank God I can still learn.” 

I urge all my fellow business men to stop dead in their 
tracks and take immediate inventory of their spiritual and 
intellectual reserves. If they do, and if they are wise, they will 
enter immediately into a program of reading which, in later 
life, will give them a kind of security and serenity that they 
never imagined existed. 


Logophobia, Its Symptoms and Treatment 
MILDRED GIGNOUX DOWNES 


I 


LOGOPHOBIA IS HATRED OF WORDS. The victim of logophobia 
would rather communicate by any other means. He will draw 
diagrams, use slide rules, gesticulate. But when asked to ex- 
press an idea, especially an abstract idea, he ends up with 
the familiar, “I know what it means, but I just can’t put it 
into words.” 

When he is confronted with images, comparisons, analogies, 
parables, metaphors, or poetic inversions, he does not under- 
stand. He is literal. He cannot apprehend This in terms of 
That—except in science. 

Let me quote from some of my logophobes, whose literal- 
ness, despite their high intelligence, is astonishing. In giving 
the main idea of Henley’s Invictus a boy said, “The poet did 
not want to be bloody. And he did not like bow legs. He 
says that he will steer his own ship. And he says that he is 
going to be an example of unweakness.” ‘The student simply 
could not think of the word “strength.” And a girl produced 
something very special which an experimental psychologist 
might use. She was paraphrasing My Last Duchess. ‘““The duke 
believed in strongity. He loved his long, long name. He was 
selfish. So he stopped all smiles together of his wife. But his 
wife was a nice girl. You say he had her murdered. How do 
you know? Maybe he was mean to her. Maybe she fell off 
that mule. But you can tell that he was a hypocrisy because he 
pretended that he did not care about a dowry, but only the 
new wife. This is an example of hyprocrity, because he is 
really interested only in moneyness, and of course art and stuff 
like that.” This girl, by the way, is well-balanced, level-headed, 
and well-adjusted. She is president of her class. 

Now let me quote some answers of other logophobes who 
were asked to interpret proverbs in human terms. A student 
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is given the proverb, “If you lie down with dogs, you will 
get up with fleas.” His reply is, “If you go to bed with things 
you oughn’t to, you will get parasites.” Another is given the 
proverb, “Drowning men grasp at straws.” She is a junior at 
a good liberal arts college. This is her answer, which shows 
how frightened of emotion she is: “People who are uncom- 
fortable often try to make themselves comfortable.” 

Because the logophobe often tends to specialize in engi- 
neering or science, he expects words to say what they “mean” 
and to “mean” just one thing, and then stay put, the way a 
formula does. Living in a world where space relations seem 
more real than human relations, he avoids words which may 
involve him in thinking and feeling about human relations. 
They don’t stay put, either. To him the THING has reality 
and permanence, while its shadowy symbol, the WORD, rep- 
resents unpredictability and intangibility. 

When trying to give the main idea of the song in Pippa 
Passes, one boy made the perfect logophobic response. ‘‘Pippa 
says that everything is where it belongs.” In an exact sense, 
that is the main idea, shorn of beauty, emotion, and meaning. 


A student in a school of architecture had for years been 
carrying on a one-man siege against the English language, with 
which he had as little truck as possible. In trying to help him 
understand a subordinate clause, I made the error of suggest- 
ing that some words have different meanings. 


“What sort of language is this, anyhow?” he asked. “Who 
made up such a mess? A piston is a piston. A gear is a gear. 
But take that silly word RUN. What does it mean? You RUN 
a race. There is a RUN in your stocking. The crash caused 
a RUN on the bank. Tears RUN down your cheeks. You 
RUN a business. You RUN your car. There is a RUN of 
bad luck, or of salmon, or of good weather. And you RUN 
away. What in the world does RUN mean?” 


In Grade 1 the logophobe found reading was difficult. To 
uphold his status in the group he went in for class committees, 
hobbies, pets, sports, photography, and personal charm. Be- 
cause he read little, his vocabulary developed slowly. As he 
saw fewer words, his spelling became alarming. In desperation 
he would try to “sound out” words, unaware of the fact that 
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not all English words are spelled phonetically. He would write 
Anartic, atenshun, prinsapul. After all, that is the way they 
sound, isn’t it? As his visual acuity dulled from disuse, his 
auditory acuity deteriorated: chimley for chimney; penkin for 
penguin; though for thorough. Finally, when he sensed an 
unspeilable word approaching, he detoured around it. Instead 
of writing, “The maple is a deciduous tree,” he might say 
“The maple tree is a tree that in the oughtum it drops its 
leaves they first turn red and then drop of. But trees like pine 
and spruce and fur have their leaves all around the year.” 

Logophobia seems to originate, too, from neurological 
sources—as in the case of the person with a specific language 
disability. It may also stem from genetic preferences, just as 
Mozart arrived in the world music-minded, or Leonardo da 
Vinci form-minded. 

Finally, logophobia appears in this country to be an off- 
spring of cultural mores. The wife and children derive much 
of their pleasure and information from the Passive-Verbal 
Arts, like Movies, TV, Radio. But the father is busy playing 
golf or tinkering in his basement shop with things, attending 
baseball games or driving to distant places at breakneck speed 
for obscure masculine reasons. His avocations tend to be un- 
verbal. This difference between men’s and women’s leisure 
may partially explain why there are so many more male logo- 
phobes than female. 

Reading, in the average layman’s estimation, has become 
the rather embarrassing hobby of a few idle housewives, or 
retired business men, or generally queer people who seem to 
be more interested in ideas than in refrigerators, bridge, or 
baseball. 

Paradoxically, however, in business, reading occupies an 
increasingly essential position. Large companies are being 
suddenly struck with the belief that their executives should 
be able to read and write. 


II 


Perhaps the first technique in helping a logophobe is relat- 
ing doing with reading. Long since, reading has grown for 
him into painful periods of bored passivity. Who of us does 
not recognize the pained expression, the frequent yawns, the 
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constant rereading, and the quick eyestrain? His eyes move 
dutifully and resentfully back and forth across the page. His 
mind is a thousand miles away doing something real. If he 
is “reading” about Patterns of Culture he probably feels as 
a business man in one of my classes did. Given an article 
entitled, “Is There Life on Other Planets?” the business execu- 
tive closed the book, looked up and commented, “Strictly for 
the birds.” It has never occurred to the logophobe that reading 
IS doing; that reading is THINKING, perhaps the hardest 
work in the world. As one student engineer said, “I didn’t 
know that J was supposed to learn. I thought that they were 
supposed to teach me.” 


How can we get the logophobe to associate the word “‘read”’ 
with “hunt’’? I think the teacher must give the student some- 
thing to hunt for and something to do with his quarry after 
he has caught it. The pupil is a practical soul. In my college 
classes one of the most frequent complaints is this: ‘The 
teacher just said, ‘Read the first three chapters,’ but I don’t 
know what I am supposed to get out of them. How can | 
remember every little fact?” 

There you have it. What does the teacher mean when 
he commands “read”? Know the definitions? Analyze the 
style? Watch for symbols? Fellow a process? Relate cause 
and effect? Feel the mood? Compare philosophies? Learn the 
techniques? Memorize the formulae? Understand the reasons? 
Enjoy the beauty? Fathom the motives? Probe the person- 
ality? Solve the problem? 

The teacher’s first obligation in any subject is to define 
the word “read” and offer a series of objectives that he hopes 
the student will achieve. Sometimes science teachers do this. 
But in the less exact subjects our logophobe is a drowning 
man grasping at straws. 

Here are some examples of what might be done: 

NOT “Read Tom Paine’s Common Sense” 

BUT “Hunt in Tom Paine’s Common Sense for answers to 
these questions: 

What was his attitude toward monarchy? 

What did he think of hereditary succession? 

What are some of the words that show his strong feelings? 
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What are his arguments against rule by the British? 

What relation do they have to the Declaration of Independence? 

What are some of the most angry or wise or eloquent remarks 
of Paine? 

What plans did he outline for a Continental Congress? 

What are his arguments for an army and a navy? 

What reasons does he give for an immediate declaration of inde- 
pendence? 

What sort of man do you think he was? 

Why do you think the colonists were so inflamed by this essay?” 

NOT “Read the chapter titled The Business Cycle.” 

BUT “Hunt for answers to these questions (suggested by Pro- 

fessor Paul A. Samuelson in his admirable text): 

“What is the business cycle? How would you measure it? 

What is its history in this country? Which theory of the cycle do 
you like best? Why? What is the acceleration principle?” 

The teacher might ask for a couple of pages briefly answer- 
ing these questions. Once a student has had to answer such 
questions in the form of a written report, he has learned, not 
just “read.” Now he reads a book as an active and immediate 
means to an end. Now he measures progress by ideas, not by 
hours; by questions answered, not by pages “‘covered’’; by rela- 
tionships made, not by unrelated facts memorized. 

Is he to pick up Plato’s Republic, first hefting its weight, 
and then “go through” it? Or will his teacher, by a thought- 
fully planned series of questions that direct him to know what 
he is hunting for, enable the Republic to go through him? For 
example: 

“What is the main theme of Book 1? 
Name some of the techniques that Socrates uses to make a point. 

Be specific. 

What parts of this book could you safely skip? Why? 
What is the ‘Socratic Method’? Give examples. 
How does the philosophy of Thrasymachus resemble that of 

Hitler? 

Next, how can the logophobe be cured of literalness? First 
by getting him to understand that human beings communicate 
largely by symbols: the flag, the cross, the word, reveille, taps, 
bank checks, road signs, formulae, weather maps, fraternity 
pins, wedding rings, photographs, barber poles, numbers, 
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graphs, wolf-whistles, uniforms, smoke signals, drum _ beats, 
titles, skull and crossbones, musical notations. As he accepts 
the fact that man is a symbol-using animal, he can be intro- 
duced to the simplest forms of symbolic language, the proverb, 
parable, or allegory. 

Here are examples: 
1. “A drowning man will grasp at straws.” 

Proverb Reality 

A (adrowning man)=B (a desperate person) 

C (will grasp at straws)=D (will try anything) 
AC equals BD. Since it is not the proverb we are after, but 
its human or reality interpretation, we can discard AC. And 
we are left with the interpretation: 


A desperate person will try anything. 


2. “Dig a well before you are thirsty.” 

First the logophobe looks at the practical situation in the 
proverb. He knows that thirst is inevitable, knows that a well 
is a steady supply of water to relieve thirst. He knows that 
if he digs the well before he is thirsty he will have made pro- 
vision in advance for the inevitable. Now we switch to the 
larger human advice. 


Proverb Reality 


A (dig a well)=B (prepare for a need you know is coming) 
C (before you are thirsty)—D (before you have to cope with the 
need) 

Obviously AC equals BD. We discard AC, as we did before. 

And we are left with the interpretation: 

Prepare for a need you know is coming before you have to 

cope with the need, or, more briefly, Prepare for the inevitable. 
This simple procedure lies at the bottom of most symbolic 

language. 


Closely allied to literalitis is symbol-panic. So much good 
writing delivers its message by means of symbols that the logo- 
phobe will not become an understanding reader until he can 
bridge the gap between This and That. In chemistry This 
can stand for That, and he understands perfectly. In the liberal 
arts, if This stands for That, he may be terrified with inde- 
cision and insecurity. If the symbol-cowed reader will keep 
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one question constantly before him, he will begin to see. That 

question is WHY? 

Why did Bertha shudder at the grey cat in Bliss? 

Why did Big Blonde cry when she saw an old horse fall on the 
ice? 

Why did Steinbeck devote a whole chapter to the description of 
a turtle in The Grapes of Wrath? 

Why did Walt Whitman describe so minutely the noiseless 
patient spider launching forth filament after filament out 
of itself? 

Why did Ahab, caught in the harpoon rope, finally get killed by 
Moby Dick? 

Why did Paul in Paul’s Case set off to commit suicide with a 
flower in his buttonhole? 

A third method in turning an unreader into a reader is to 
show him that reading is a reward, not a punishment. Don’t 
load him with War and Peace, Oedipus Rex, or Walden. They 
are too long, too complex, too symbolic, too laden with vocabu- 
lary, with invitations to think about human problems. First 
of all GET HIM TO ENJOY HIMSELF. Give him reading 
that is so far below his frustration level that, searching for 
information, for humor, for excitement, he will hardly realize 
that he is reading. Give him pep talks on what he is about 
to read. 

There are many avenues to learning: shock, duress, fear, 
dire necessity, pleasure, innate curiosity. The logophobe will 
learn best by enjoyment. He has already been subjected to 
other methods, and they have not worked. 


Give him easy, fascinating, brief material. He has been 
lugging around heavy books which strained his muscles only. 
And see to it that he succeeds at his job of comprehension. A 
written summary provides the best measure of comprehension. 
See that he enjoys himself, that he succeeds each time the 
class meets . . . and that he writes something each time. 

You must use ingenuity and salesmanship. A twenty-two- 
year-old laboratory technician had not read a book since Grade 
8. He came to me to get some tachistoscopic training in num- 
ber recognition, because he was making crucial errors in his 
work. Soon he expressed his worries: “I know I am bright. 
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And I want to know things and to think about them. But I 
hate books. What shall I do?” I told him I had just read a 
real shocker, The Bad Seed, and that I had become so interested 
in it I hardly knew I was reading. He took the book home, 
stayed up all night reading it. —The next day we had a good 
talk about heredity and environment. I discovered his interest 
in children. Next he read The Catcher in the Rye at one 
sitting, and we discussed the problems of the deviate in a con- 
ventional group. From this he let me persuade him to read 
Coming of Age in Samoa, The Yearling, Native Son, The Good 
Earth. Now he is on his own, involved in such books as David 
Copperfield, Of Human Bondage, Crime and Punishment. On 
the last day of his tachistoscopic practice hours he said, “Here 
I thought I was coming for help in perceiving numbers and I 
have become involved in something I have avoided all my life, 
reading. How come?” 

I am convinced that any developmental reading program 
requires at least one individual conference during which the 
student may bring to you his most pressing problem. 

Another way to promote reading ability is to stimulate a 
starved vocabulary. Until the logophobe gets to know them 
intimately, he cannot discover that some of his best friends 
are words, and he will fear and avoid them. A simple vocabu- 
lary schedule for high school and college students will work: 
“Learn one new word every day. Use it every day. Never 
waste your time looking up a word in the dictionary more than 
once. In English, or in any language, learn all about it the 
first time. Relate it by always learning it in an illustrative 
phrase or sentence. Words do not mean very much alone.” 


lil 


Don’t try to teach too much, on the assumption that your 
pupil is an adult. We call college freshmen men and women. 
They are not. They are only the high school graduates who 
have spent the summer after graduation lying on the beach 
or caddying on the golf course. They know less than we 
think. They are less competent than we hope. They are more 
insecure than we believe. Many of them do not know what 
a sentence is. Great numbers of them do not know how to 
tackle a textbook, how to skim, how to exercise judgment, 
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how to take or make notes, how to listen, how to read for a 
purpose, how to write an essay-type question, how to plan 
their time, how to plan for or write a term paper, how to 
analyze a test question. 

These skills CAN be taught. Teachers have been so en- 
grossed in WHAT that they have tended to ignore HOW. 
The developmental reading class and the required Freshman 
English course must be all things to all men. The instructor 
has to be constantly alert to the needs of the group, willing 
to change his plans at a moment’s notice. 

At each session, along with a reading selection, the instruc- 
tor might devote part of the period to one of such problems as: 


Preparing for and taking tests The SQA3R study method 


Skimming for various pur- How to cope with difficult ma- 
poses terial 
Note taking and note making ‘Tackling a textbook 
Psychological factors in learn- = Courage to discern and to dis- 
ing card 
Concentration and remember- Summary writing 
ing Making up your own exami- 
Paragraph organization nation questions 
Classifying ideas Critical reading 
Underlining key words Semantics 
Anticipating the author’s mes- ‘The term paper 
sage Understanding novels, short 
Reading between the lines stories, poems, and plays 
Learning and remembering Intensive and extensive read- 
new words ing 
The planning of time Emotional factors in learning 


The symptoms of the logophobe are familiar to all of us. 
How can we help him? By making doing an organic part 
of reading. By giving him easy, short, interesting material. By 
enriching his vocabulary. By overcoming his dread of symbols. 
By offering him individual counseling sessions. By substituting 
for SHOULD the more practical CAN. By preparing for him 
materials immediately connected with his immediate problems. 
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The Relationship of Empathy and 
Projection to Reading in Literary and 


Non-Literary Materials 
HARVEY ALPERT 


A NOTABLE TREND IN RESEARCH into the factors contributing 
to reading success or failure is the increasing emphasis on emo- 
tional factors. Nevertheless, the research on the personality 
concomitants related to reading success has as yet proved in- 
conclusive.! It would appear that the breadth of their attacks 
on the problem explains why researchers studying the emo- 
tional factors productive of faulty reading have been unable 
to identify any particular patterns or personality traits as 
conclusively peculiar to reading defects. In most studies only 
the personality dimensions which would be considered other 
than normal have been investigated. In other instances the 
investigators have related personality traits to the general act 
of reading. But specific personality characteristics ‘must be 
related to specific facets of the reading act if we are to find 
any specific relationships which might exist. 

The ability to read with good comprehension in one type 
of material does not necessarily transfer to reading in other 
content fields. Gates and Van Alstyne? state that although 
transfer from one reading situation to another is usually posi- 
tive, it is too small to assume that high reading ability in one 
subject matter area will necessarily result in a high level of 
reading ability in another subject matter area. Artley? inter- 
prets this as meaning that each area of human knowledge 
gives its own interpretations to its content or emphasizes cer- 
tain relationships. Since reading abilities vary in different con- 
tent fields, there is a need to discover if a personality charac- 
teristic is related to reading success in certain content fields. 

Communication is a two way process and involves a sensi- 
tivity to feelings, thoughts, and emotions. The degree of 
sensitivity of the reader to these three factors and his reaction 
to them depend to a great extent on the interpersonal inter- 
action which occurs. This interaction involves the reader's 
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willingness and ability to identify with characters portrayed in 
a story or novel, the author’s use of imagery in description, 
the author’s frame of reference and point of view in presenting 
facts or details, and the emotional tone or mood. The per- 
sonality of the reader determines his perception of characters, 
tone, and mood presented in a literary piece. The reader’s 
ability to identify with characters in a story or with an author’s 
point of view to the extent that he can predict future outcomes 
is the dimension of personality called empathy. The reader’s 
tendency to attribute his own thoughts, feelings, and emotions 
to others is the personality dimension known as projection. 
Projection usually indicates a higher degree of emotional in- 
volvement than empathy. Thus, it would seem that a reader 
must empathize with the characters in a story if he is to “feel” 
the same affective experience which the author is attempting 
to convey. However, in scientific writing which is primarily 
factual in nature, empathy or projection should not be im- 
portant determinants of comprehension and might possibly 
be hindrances to understanding. 

The purpose of this study is to investigate the relationship 
of empathy and projection to reading comprehension in literary 
and non-literary materials. More specifically it is the purpose 
of this study to answer the following questions: 

1. Is the ability to empathize related to reading compre- 

hension in literary materials? 


nO 


Is the ability to empathize related to reading compre- 

hension in non-literary materials? 

3. Is the ability to read with good comprehension in liter- 
ary materials more characteristic of the students with 
high empathy scores than those with low scores? 

4. Is the tendency to project related to reading comprehen- 
sion in literary materials? 

5. Is the tendency to project related to reading comprehen- 
sion in non-literary materials? 

6. Is the ability to read with good comprehension in liter- 
ary materials more characteristic of students with low 
projection scores than those with high scores? 

7. Is the ability to read with good comprehension in non- 

literary materials more characteristic of the students 

with- high empathy scores than those with low scores? 
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8. Is the ability to read with good comprehension in non- 
literary materials more characteristic of students with 
low projection scores than those with high projection 
scores? 

One hundred and one college students were selected for 
the study. The criteria for selection were the following: fresh- 
man or sophomore standing at the college, dormitory residence, 
knowledge of their roommate by virtue of their having lived 
with the same person for a minimum of one semester. The 
latter qualification was highly important in obtaining a meas- 
urement of empathy and projection. 

There are six variables in this study: empathy, projection, 
reading comprehension in literary materials, reading compre- 
hension in non-literary materials, intelligence, and personality 
adjustment. The test chosen to measure empathy and projec- 
tion was Bender and Hastorf’s Empathy Scale* which consists 
of 42 items which relate to the behavior and feelings of people 
in social and individual situations. In this case two roommates 
were given the test twice. The first time each was instructed 
to respond to the items on the test as he felt about them per- 
sonally, and the second time the instructions were changed so 
that each subject was to predict how his roommate had re- 
sponded to the questionnaire. By comparing a subject’s pre- 
dictions to his roommate’s actual responses and correcting for 
the degree of similarity between his predictions and his own 
responses (projection score), we obtained a refined empathy 
score. 

The test employed to measure reading comprehension in 
literary materials was compiled by the writer by extracting 
readings and items from other reading tests. This action was 
necessary, since there is no one test presently being published 
which met the following criteria: 

To answer the question correctly: 

(1) one must infer the author’s point of view of attitude 

toward a subject. 

(2) one must recognize the tone or mood of the passage. 

(3) one must be able to understand the motives of a char- 
acter in the selection to the point that one may predict 
his behavior in a given situation. 

The items selected were submitted to a panel of judges chosen 
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from the fields of English, reading, and test construction. Only 
items upon which there was unanimous agreement by the panel 
were included in the test. 

Non-literary reading was measured by the total comprehen- 
sion section of the Diagnostic Reading Tests: Survey Section. 
The comprehension portion of this test consists of 40 items 
on a variety of passages. The first twenty questions are on 
material from the natural sciences written in narrative form. 
The second twenty questions are on material from the natural 
and social sciences written in textbook form. 

The other two variables, intelligence and personality ad- 
justment, were measured by the American Council of Educa- 
tion Psychological Examination and the Bell Adjustment In- 
ventory, respectively. 

The Empathy Test (which also gives a measure of projec- 
tion), the Bell Adjustment Inventory, and the test for literary 
reading were administered to each subject in the sample. The 
measures of intelligence and non-literary reading were already 
available in the college files. 

Intercorrelations among the following six variables were 
calculated: 

(1) Projection 

(2) Empathy (corrected for the effects of projection) 

(3) Reading Comprehension in literary materials 

(4) Reading Comprehension in non-literary materials 

(5) Intelligence 

(6) Adjustment 
In addition, correlations were computed between empathy, pro- 
jection, and reading in literary and non-literary materials with 
the effects of intelligence and adjustment held constant by 
means of second order partial correlations. 

Table 1 contains the intercorrelations among the six vari- 
ables for the total sample. All two variable correlations re- 
ported in this study were computed by the Pearson-product 
moment method. Inspection of the table reveals that projec- 
tion is significantly and negatively related to reading in non- 
literary materials and intelligence. This suggests that the more 
objective an individual is while reading non-literary materials, 
the higher his comprehension tends to be. The negative rela- 
tionship between projection and intelligence indicates that 
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the more intelligent an individual is, the less he tends to 
project his own ideas, feelings, and emotions onto others. 

The relationship between reading comprehension in liter- 
ary materials and in non-literary materials is significantly dif- 
ferent from zero beyond the .01 level of confidence. The cor- 
relation (.34), however, is low enough to agree with the re- 
search which indicates that there is a unitary skill in reading, 
but high reading ability in one contert field does not neces- 
sarily imply commensurate skill in other subject areas. 











TABLE 1 
PRODUCT-MOMENT LINEAR INTERCORRELATIONS 
_ Non- In- Ad- 
Pro- Liter- Liter- telli- just- 
Empathy jection _ ary ary __gence_ment 
Empathy 
Projection ‘i ‘a 
Literary 14 —15 a 
Non-Literary 10 —.22* 34* is 
Intelligence ll —22* .42* .46* ss 
Adjustment —.13 18 —29* —.22* 01 





* Indicates significance at or beyond the .05 level of confidence. 





The contention that adjustment affects reading ability is 
borne out by the relationships of both literary and non-literary 
reading with adjustment. Both relationships are significantly 
different from zero beyond the .01 level of confidence. How- 
ever, the direction of relationship is different from that which 
would be expected on the basis of previous research. The fact 
that the relationships are negative indicates that as degree of 
maladjustment increases, reading ability increases. This trend 
is undoubtedly reversed when maladjustment becomes severe 
enough to become debilitating. Nevertheless, this has im- 
portant implications for further research into the relationship 
of personality maladjustment and reading. Samples selected 
for such studies should include individuals of varying degrees 
of maladjustment, rather than just those with obvious and 
severe personality difficulties. 

There are no significant relationships between empathy 
or projection with literary or non-literary reading for the total 
group. To determine the possibility that sex differences might 
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cancel significant trends, correlations were computed sepa- 
rately for the males and females. Table 2 contains the inter- 
correlation among the variables for the males and Table 3 for 
the females. 
TABLE 2 
PRODUCT-MOMENT LINEAR INTERCORRELATIONS 
Males (N—30) 








‘Non-  In- Ad- 





Pro- Liter- Liter- _telli- just- 

Empathy jection ary ary gence ment 
Empathy 
Projection 7. va 
Literary 00 .O1 - 
Non-Literary 14 .09 36* iv 
Intelligence —07 —.11 oo” ol* “A 
Adjustment —.19 24 8.05 15 .36* 








* Indicates significance at or beyond the .05 level of confidence. 











For the male group, the only significant correlations are 
those we would normally expect, i.e., between the reading 
scores and intelligence and between the two reading scores. 
In the female group, however, there is a number of significant 
relationships. Empathy is significantly related to intelligence 


TABLE 3 
PRODUCT-MOMENT LINEAR INTERCORRELATIONS 








Non- 


— roy 





Pro- Liter- Liter- _telli- just- 

Empathy jection ary ary gence ment 
Empathy 
Projection 3 x 
Literary 14 —.16 ”e 
Non-Literary 14 —.79* - i 
Intelligence .23* —.32* .90* .44* bo 
Adjustment —.10 14 —32* —31* —.10 








* Indicates significance at or beyond the .05 level of confidence. 





which tends to support Mead’s® contention that social under- 
standing is an important factor in intelligence. That this is 
not true for the males in this study suggests that the cultural 
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pressures in our society in terms of social skills are greater 
on females than on males. 

The relationship between reading comprehension and pro- 
jection is negative and significantly different from zero beyond 
the .01 level of confidence. This suggests that the more objec- 
tive an individual is while reading non-literary material, the 
better his understanding will be. It will be recalled that this 
same relationship was noted in the total group. Inspection of 
the correlations between projection and non-literary reading 
for males and females indicates that the relationship is very 
significant in the female group and is not significant in the 
male group. Thus, the significance of the relationship between 
projection and non-literary reading for the total group is prob- 
ably due to the extent of the relationship in the female group. 

Negating the influence of intelligence and adjustment by 
means of partial correlations does not materially affect the 
relationships of empathy or projection to literary or non-liter- 
ary reading in terms of statistical significance. Thus, the inter- 
pretation of the results of the above intercorrelations would 
not change. 

To determine whether the ability to read with good com- 
prehension in literary materials is more characteristic of stu- 
dents with high emphatic ability than those with low emphatic 
ability, the total group was divided into two parts. Those stu- 
dents whose empathy scores were in the top 27% of the sample 
constituted the high group and those subjects whose empathy 
scores were in the bottom 27% of the sample constituted the 
low group. The significance of the difference between the 
comprehension scores in literary materials of the two groups 
was determined by means of critical ratio. The critical ratio 
of 1.58 was not significant. Thus, high empathizers do not 
read with better comprehension in literary materials than do 
low empathizers. 

The same procedure described above was used to determine 
whether the ability to read with good comprehension in non- 
literary material is more characteristic of the subjects with low 
empathy scores than those with high scores. The critical ratio 
was 1.24 which is not significant at the .05 level of confidence. 
Consequently empathy does not seem to be an important fac- 
tor in non-literary reading. 
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The same procedure described above was used to determine 
whether the ability to read with good comprehension in literary 
materials is more characteristic of students with low projection 
scores than those with high projection scores, and a similar 
determination was made for non-literary comprehension. For 
literary comprehension the critical ratio was 1.10 which is not 
significant, but for non-literary reading the critical ratio was 
2.60 which is significant at the .05 level of confidence. ‘Thus, 
students who show a high degree of emotional involvement 
do not read as well in non-literary reading which requires a 
high degree of objectivity as students who have a lower degree 
of emotional involvement. 

The results of the correlations between empathy and lit- 
erary reading, and empathy and non-literary reading were not 
significantly different from zero. Thus, empathy seems to have 
little relationship to an individual’s ability to read factual or 
literary materials. 

The ability to maintain objectivity, or to keep from pro- 
jecting in the reading of non-literary materials, is significantly 
related to reading ability in such materials. This is true for 
the total group and especially for the male group. In the 
reading of literary materials, projection was not significantly 
related to the total or male groups. Projection was significantly 
and positively related to literary reading for the female group. 

A significant difference was found between reading ability 
in non-literary materials for those with high and those with 
low projection scores. Subjects with low scores in projection 
read significantly better in non-literary materials than subjects 
with high projection scores. 

1M. D. Glock, “Eliminating Obstacles to Effective Reading in College,” 
Corrective Reading in Classroom and Clinic, pp. 71-75. Edited by Helen 
Robinson. Supplementary Education Monographs, No. 79. University of Chicago 
Press, 1953. 

2 A. I. Gates and D. Van Alstyne, “The General and Specific Effects of Train- 
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High School Science Reading 
ROBERT T. TAYLOR 


ALTHOUGH SOME OF THE REACTIONS among educators to Rus- 
sian advances in science and technology have been more hys- 
terical than realistic, the fact remains that the intelligent 
students who have the ability and interest to become good 
engineers, scientists, and’ mathematicians are often neglected 
in our secondary schools. ‘They are sometimes handicapped by 
the limitations of the science and mathematics courses offered 
and by the quality of some of the instructors in such courses. 
The rest of their studies all too often consists largely of bland, 
pre-digested humanities and “social sciences.” 

Those of us who have taught English to third and fourth 
year high school students (or to college freshmen) have no 
doubt run across a few of these students. They are invariably 
intelligent, but often somewhat bored. They may write clearly 
and find grammar a snap, but even though reading tests may 
reveal high ability, they have no place in their busy lives for 
books and magazines. They read if they must for reading re- 
ports, but they are rebellious toward the fare recommended by 
English teachers and librarians. Novels and even biographies 
seem a waste of time. (“They don’t teach me anything.”) At 
this stage, at least, they are hungry for knowledge of the kind 
that grows as our measurements improve—knowledge of the 
natural world. The perennial knowledge of the human heart 
and its values they would rather get by experience. 

Now here is a magnificent challenge. If these students 
are to develop as scientists, they will have to read and read 
a good deal. If they are to develop as people, they will have 
to read and read broadly. We want them to read more, to get 
in the habit of reading for pleasure and information. And of 
course the first step is to start them reading. 

Assuming that the students’ reading techniques are satis- 
factory, we must decide what we want them to read. As people 
who have done some reading ourselves and who perhaps love 
books, we are certainly aware of the importance of literature 
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and philosophy and history, and we should be particularly 
concerned that our future scientists have more than a mini- 
mum knowledge of these. To cheat any bright student of 
knowledge of his cultural heritage is certainly as criminal as 
cheating him of knowledge of the basic techniques and subject 
matter of science and mathematics. 

Have we the right, on the other hand, to assume that 
science—its subject matter, its history, its techniques—is not 
part of that great cultural heritage? The shadows of Huxley 
and Arnold and their quarrel over education are still too long. 
Can we help students enter the mansions of culture through 
the doors of science? Certainly we might try. If our students 
are primarily interested in science, let them read in science— 
with the reservation that we shall try to broaden interests later. 

When we try to practice what we preach, however, we are 
often faced by a problem caused by our own training. Most 
of us who teach reading or English or who work in libraries 
have been trained in the humanities. We have concentrated 
on the liberal arts and have left mathematics and science out. 
We feel much more at home helping the good student choose 
his novels, his poetry, his hundred great books. In a sense, 
we are victims of the philosophy that puts science outside 
culture—beyond criticism, beyond help. 

Yet we need not despair. We have excellent bibliographies,1 
and we can often consult our colleagues who teach science and 
mathematics. Nevertheless, we should have in mind some basic 
considerations if we are to use these aids effectively. The 
suggestions which follow are based on the author’s own thought 
and experience and are not delivered ex cathedra. 

Because of the nature of humanistic training, we are likely 
to think first of “classics” as proper reading for superior stu- 
dents, but this approach is not fruitful in science readings. 
We will encourage our readers to learn something of the history 
of science, but to hand a neophyte a copy of Newton’s Opticks 


1 Two of the best are available free to teachers and librarians (small charge 
for quantity orders) from The American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, 1515 Massachusetts Ave, N. W., Washington, D. C.: Books of the 
Travelling High School Science Library and An Inexpensive Science Library: 
A Selected List of Paperbound Science Books. Current issues of Paperbound 
tooks in Print (R. K. Bowker Company, 62 East 45th Street, New York 36, 
$3.00 a year) are useful for building room libraries. 
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or a translation of De Revolutionibus is to lose him. The 
classics of science up to and after the nineteenth century are 
stylistically difficult, and what they have to say must be read 
in the light of broader information if it is to be meaningful. 

The most useful approach is to give the student well-written 
contemporary works that will (1) motivate him to read more 
by showing him that some reading is directly related to his 
interests and can be challenging to the intelligence, (2) give 
him a realistic picture of science, of the work of scientists and 
technologists,? (3) give him an understanding of the basi 
philosophy of science and the place of science in civilization. 
These are not usually the aims of high school or even most 
college science and mathematics courses, which are designed 
to teach a body of subject matter. Yet these are important 
aims if we are to produce thinking scientists able to cope with 
their tasks in a technological civilization. As the semanticist 
Wendell Johnson points out, adult scientists, in spite of great 
skill, are often naive about what science really is. Perhaps this 
explains in part some of our weakness in basic research. 

Two kinds of books are especially useful. The most obvious 
are books that deal with up-to-date information in various 
fields. ‘These would include basic college and high school text 
books. They would also include books intended for the adult 
layman like the Scientific American series (paperbound, Simon 
and Schuster). An excellent anthology is A Treasury of Sci- 
ence, edited by Harlow Shapley, Samuel Rapport, Helen 
Wright (Harper). This has something for everyone, and 
libraries might be wise to have more than one copy. This 
book covers most major fields of science and concentrates on 
good writing. Lively, intelligent books like Joseph Wood 
Krutch’s The Great Chain of Life (Houghton Mifflin), Irvine's 
Apes, Angels, and Victorians (McGraw-Hill), and Weston La- 
Barre’s The Human Animal (Chicago) are both informative 
and stimulating. 


2 False stereotypes of the scientist and his work are much too prevalent 
and must be combatted along with other stereotypes of the professions. Time, 
LXX (November 18, 1957), 22, reports that high school students tend to 
regard scientists as eccentric, underpaid, and elderly. Parts of books like 
Whyte’s The Organization Man, though not strictly on science, can be used 
for their realistic portraits of the corporation scientist and the role of the 
company scientist in the business world. 
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Perhaps even more important are those books that deal 
with science itself, the actual methods of scientists, the history 
of science, the place of science in intellectual history. Among 
these must be two books by James B. Conant, On Understand- 
ing Science (Yale, also Signet) and Modern Science and Modern 
Man (Columbia, also Signet). These are lectures, very clearly 
written, concerning the “tactics and history of science’ and 
the impact of science on the presuppositions of the citizen. 
Norman Campbell’s What Is Science is somewhat older, but 
still excellent for its reasonably simple approach to the philo- 
sophical bases of science. For the less skilled reader F. Sher- 
wood Taylor’s An Illustrated History of Science (Praeger) is 
certain to have an appeal. The more sophisticated reader wiil 
enjoy William Wightman’s The Growth of Scientific Ideas 
(Yale) and the opening chapters of Alfred North Whitehead’s 
Science and the Modern World (Mentor). James R. Newman’s 
four volume anthology The World of Mathematics (Simon 
and Schuster) covers a fascinating range of materials from the 
biographies of some of the mathematicians to some rather ab- 
truse papers. James Stokley’s Science Marches On (Ives Wash- 
burn) is a series of radio talks on various problems. 

There are, of course, excellent biographies of scientists 
and mathematicians for less skilled readers as well as better 
ones. E. T. Bell’s Men of Mathematics is technical but excel- 
lently written. Three New Yorker profiles have been gathered 
together in a book entitled Spider, Egg, and Microcosm by 
Eugene Kinkaid (Knopf)—a fascinating picture of scientists 
as human beings. Again, one should consult bibliographies. 

Among magazines, the most useful is Scientific American, 
which is written for the intelligent layman by scientists and 
which stresses the actual methods of scientists in tackling their 
problems. The book reviews in the magazine are useful guides, 
and the advertisements for scientists and engineers might pro- 
vide a little stimulus to the students’ interest. 

If possible, we should have at least skimmed the books we 
suggest to our students, and we should have the books in our 
classroom if we are teachers. Most librarians are cooperative 
about classroom displays, and with either school funds or stu- 
dent funds we can build up a reasonably good paperbound 
library. A personal approach to the book and a little enthusi- 
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asm will sometimes work wonders. If a student returns a book 
because he finds it boring or too difficult, we should discuss 
the book with him. This practice will make the selection of 
books somewhat easier. 

As the student moves through some of these books, he is 
very likely to find that science does not exist in a vacuum, that 
it is interrelated with other aspects of intellectual and social 
history. He may be encouraged to investigate some of these 
aspects, and we will find our task of broadening interest con- 
siderably eased. 

Imaginative literature will present something of a problem. 
Few good novels seem to have been written about scientists or 
science (one would hesitate to offer high school students Hux- 
ley’s The Genius and the Goddess, for example);.a bibliography 
of such novels would be welcome indeed. Science fiction has 
its uses, but it must be selected with care. Poetry presents 
special problems. The poet’s method is so different from the 
scientist’s (except apparently the most highly imaginative and 
theoretical scientist’s) that the factual-minded adolescent is 
unlikely to find it very meaningful. Tracing the influence of 
Erasmus Darwin on Shelley or Charles Darwin on Tennyson 
or Meredith would tie together science and poetry, but who 
besides aspiring graduate students in English would be inclined 
to try it? Moving from scientific literature to imaginative lit- 
erature is still a difficult problem, and this author would be 
grateful for solutions. 

Although helping the science student means extra time 
when most of us are already pressed to the wall, we shall earn 
the thanks of our students. We shall be helping valuable stu- 
dents to educate themselves, a phase of education often ignored 
in our haste to train more teachers, to build more labs, to 
require more courses. We shall, of course, supplement the 
work of our science and mathematics teachers (and wherever 
possible, work with them). But more important in the long 
run, we shall help to create fuller lives through reading. 
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Prolegomena to Reading Instruction 
HARRY R. WARFEL 


THE THREE MAJOR GAPS in the study of the reading process 
are in language knowledge, the psychology of language per- 
ception, and the necessary correlation of these two areas of 
pure research with the patterns of human mental growth. 
An anxiety to create mechanical devices to solve psychological 
problems has led to technological procedures before funda- 
mental knowledge is complete. There have been intuitive 
stabs into the dark more than planned researches into basic 
facts. 

Some researches have been predicated upon false principles. 
A shaky philosophical foundation lies at the root of much 
reading instruction. For example, an overemphasis on words 
as words, as if vocabulary constitutes a language, is wholly 
indefensible. Even worse is the notion that “‘little’’ words are 
less important than “big’’ words and should be disregarded in 
speed reading. Similar fallaciousness rests in the conclusion 
that a low IQ is a significant barrier to language facility. Since 
IQ’s are largely determined by language tests, the IQ is almost 
useless as a criterion of reading ability. In reaching negative 
conclusions about students’ capacity on the basis of 1Q’s, read- 
ing teachers seem to beg the fundamental question. In short, 
the science of reading is as primitive as was chemistry in the 
seventeenth century. 

The situation need not depress us. But we must recognize 
the status of our ignorance and manfully begin where we 
actually are in our search for improvement. Since every teacher 
is a teacher of reading, the fault is extensive. A special re- 
sponsibility rests upon the reading specialist to face up to his 
duties by filling the gaps in his professional knowledge. 


I 
Language is a System 
Language study has played almost no part in the profes- 
sional preparation of reading specialists. “Everybody can talk, 
and so everybody ought to be able to read.’” What operating 
Harry R. Warfel is Professor of English at the University of 
Florida. 
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principles underlie the language being used seem not to have 
concerned anybody very much, nor has there been much con- 
cern to relate the nature of a language to its reader’s problems. 
A fabricator of steel windows doesn’t disregard the chemical 
composition of his raw material. But creators of reading tech- 
niques have remained inattentive to the inner nature of the 
malleable material on which they try to stamp their molds. 
The basic knowledge necessary for work.in the science of read- 
ing must be a full command of the modes of language opera- 
tion. If—and really there is no if about it—language is a system, 
reading techniques must conform to the system, must grow out 
of the system, and must correlate in details with the system. 

Language scientists have at last found the key and have 
opened the door that was locked for more than two thousand 
years, ever since the dawn of language study. Language is no 
longer a mystery to be handled by incantation and magic. 
Language is a human possession from which no one with even 
a modicum of brain-power can be shut out. Language is the 
one possession which differentiates homo sapiens from the other 
primates, and something within his nature almost as powerful 
as the life force itself demands his use of this single humanizing 
agency. Human beings at some age may refuse to expand their 
facility in language, but none has ever been found who from 
his first awareness of his social context has closed his ears and 
stopped his mouth to language. No known tribe has sealed 
the lips, cut out the tongues, and destroyed the ear drums of 
its children. Rather, wherever there has been evidence of an 
individual’s lack, a special technique has been exercised to 
bring the sufferer some compensatory relief, either through 
special tutelage or special status. Among some tribes a higher 
status was granted the individual marked by an abnormality. 
Records may indicate that the mystery of speech was never 
personified by a tutelary god, but the several manifestations 
of structured language-arts forms were. The muses of poetry 
and drama were created in a high state of civilization; it is 
reasonable to assume that their parent was a primitive god of 
language. This recognition of the lofty status of language has 
a fundamental truth for us today. But, as with other matters, 
we need to take a modern view of language while retaining a 
sense of its fundamental importance. 
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The first fact to note, inwardly digest, and meditate upon 
is that language has its origin in speech, Cerives all its forms 
from speech, and in all its manifestations is validated by speech. 
The child learns to speak earlier than recollection can remem- 
ber; his patterns of utterance have been brought into conform- 
ity with those of his community by tutelage which employs 
punishment and reward. By the school-entering age of six his 
habits and sounds are so thoroughly fixed that only conscious 
effort can alter them. Until about the age of ten his major 
mode of learning language is through the ear; until then the 
eye plays an inconsiderable part in the total language acquire- 
ment of the average child. His understanding is through the 
spoken code. His mastery of the system and tune of the lan- 
guage outruns his knowledge of words. Hence the school falsely 
assumes that the desideratum is words. 

Language has two major codes, that of speech and that of 
print or writing. They are vastly different. Speech is a stream 
of sound in homogeneous time relationships. Writing or print 
is a sequence of marks in homogeneous space relationships. 
The primary duty of the school is the development of literacy, 
that is, of the ability to read and write. This means that the 
teacher must bring to awareness the known ability of the child 
to speak and to relate to that expert capacity the new knowl- 
edge of perceiving through the eye the significant language 
signals embodied in patterned alphabetic marks. The crossover 
from the known to the unknown involves an equating of 
sound with print, of time with space, of ear and tongue with 
the eye. Only a knowledge of the system of language will help 
adequately in this task. 

The basic sounds in anyone’s English language number 
fewer than fifty. ‘There are in phonemic analysis 21 consonants, 
9 or so vowels, and 3 semivowels or glides (h, w, and y). In ad- 
dition there is an intonational overlay of 4 levels of pitch, 4 
levels of stress or accentuation, and 4 levels of pauses or junc- 
tures. ‘These pauses occur between syllables, words, word 
groups, and sentences. The intonational patterns constitute 
the tune of the language. Paralleling these sounds in print 
are 26 letters, 10 Arabic number signs, 7 Roman number signs, 
a number of arbitrary signs like * and &, 15 or so punctuation 
marks, and different sizes and fonts of type (roman, italic, 
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and boldface). In comparison with the average typewriter 
which has fewer than 60 keys and levers at the instant com- 
mand of an operator and with the piano which has 88 keys 
and 3 pedals, the two major codes of English have an amazingly 
small number of manipulatable units in the context of a pos- 
sible vocabulary of 500,000 words. Obviously the system lies 
in the repeated patterned rearrangements of the few items 
rather than in the occasional use of the many. 

The patterned rearrangements of sound lead to patterned 
recurring structures of syntax. An examination of the ma- 
chinery by which these structures operate reveals, says Edgar 
Mayer of Wayne State University, that there are fewer than 
800 structure points in English. A structure point is a sig- 
nificant, repeated item in the system. Besides the 45 or 50 
sound units, the other units include, as items of morphology 
or form, less than 100 endings, less than 200 irregular forms 
(strong verbs, plurals of nouns, etc.), and less than 300 struc- 
ture words (82 prepositions, about 40 conjunctions, about 20 
auxiliary verbs, etc.); and about 150 syntactic signals of word 
and function order. Since any child of six can stand his parents 
in a corner with his capacity to speak—on occasion only physical 
superiority subdues the child—it is obvious that the pre-school 
child maneuvers this system with astonishing skill. 

The basic sentence patterns are few in number. The state- 
ment sentence has six in the normal order (with seven addi- 
tional variants), the question sentence has seven patterns, and 
the command sentence has two major ones. There are a few 
minor sentence patterns. A number of variants is possible 
when inversion is used.! 

An examination of four variant sentences within a basic 
statement pattern reveals a major principle in the system, sub- 
stitution: 

N V N 
Money is power. 
To work is to prosper. 
Over the fence is against the rules. 
Why he said it is what I don’t know. 
The first sentence contains nouns in the usual positions. The 
1 These patterns are displayed in Donald J. Lloyd and Harry R. Warfel’s 


American English in its Cultural Setting (Knopf, 1956) . 
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other sentences have word groups working in the noun posi- 
tion: infinitives, prepositional phrases, and clauses. The math- 
ematician spies a function when a variable can be substituted 
for a constant. A sentence, therefore, is not a sequence of words 
or word classes but of algebra-like functions. Further, an 
English sentence is not one word or even one word class after 


another but a succession of words and/or word groups serving 
in functions. A significant feature of the English language 
lies in the possibility of substitution. Further analysis shows 
that similar word groups can substitute for one-word adjectives 
and adverbs. Single words and word groups work in the verb 
function. 

There are basic sentences which contain only two functions, 
as in “Money talks” and ‘““What has been needed has come”; 
in the latter a clause serves in the noun function and a verb 
group fills the verb function. No matter how extensively a 
sentence is expanded, it must be done by means of words and 
word groups operating in the four functions. ‘The intonational 
patterns of speech keep the groupings and modifications clear; 
the crossover to reading requires the eye to attain an expertness 
paralleling that of the ear. This act is accomplished best, at 
least in the early stages of reading, by putting the groups on 
the tongue. Space relationships in print provide few clues to 
intonational patterns; capitals and punctuation are somewhat 
more helpful. On the whole a reader must depend more upon 
syntactical patterns than upon other visual indicators. 

The 300 little words, the structure words, turn up as most 
important in the reading process; they are the gears and cams 
of language machinery, for they nearly always indicate groups. 
In such sentences as ‘““The boy on a bicycle was injured” and 
“The boy was injured on a bicycle” the identical word group 
“on a bicycle’ operates first in the adjective function and 
second in the adverb function. Position and intonation supply 
the clues to proper reading. Word order of individual words 
is significant in these smaller groups; function order is sig- 
nificant in the total sentence patterns. 

This essay is not the place to lay out the whole system. 
What it seeks to demonstrate is that English is a system in 
which a small number of units forms the machinery. Hence 
there are three elements to be considered: system, tune, and 
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“words.” Since the vast vocabulary of English plays in the 
system and tune, the vocabulary is less important in learning 
to use our language. It is difficult for us to accept this conclu- 
sion, for the long history of scholasticism has stressed words. 
Words do not make the system; machinery does. Hence if the 
words were lost and the system should survive, the language 
would continue to live. But if the system were lost and a 
dictionary should survive, the language would be dead. Initial 
and continuing attention must be paid to the system in any 
reading program. 


II 
Ear and Eye Perception in Language 


Only as the child auds (hears significant speech sounds and 
disregards all other sounds) can he produce speech. He knows 
only as much as he has perceived. By natural inclination he 
has sought all the language experience he has been able to get, 
but his environment may have given him much or little oppor- 
tunity. His competence in speech and auding is a measure of 
his own total possession. His IQ, being based largely on his 
language experience, may have little relevance to his potential 
capacity in language use. Even mongoloids manage enough 
language to achieve a measure of intelligible communication. 
Brain lack may reduce the extent of his achievement of ade- 
quate language power for some social purposes, but within 
his own sphere he makes his wants and limited thought known. 
A more normal child may have limits of language power, but 
these have never been determined. To shut off any child be- 
fore his limits have been ascertained seems a human waste. To 
shut him off through arbitrary graded criteria not based upon 
scientific norms of limits is little short of a crime. 

A child’s knowledge of a language is based upon the number 
of past experiences he has had with the language. At first he 
is fascinated by the tune, and his earliest gurglings seem to be 
in the tune. Later he manages individual words, and then he 
puts the system and tune and words together. All oral com- 
munication is an interplay of the three elements; now one, now 
another seems dominant, but all three must be present in actual 
expression or in the context. Body gestures and facial expres- 
sions are part of the context. His fascination for tune and 
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system and words leads him to listen even when he seemingly 
takes little into his mind. Yet each experience builds habit 
patterns with respect to those elements which he can take in. 
Let it be said that we have as yet no measuring device for 
determining how mucl¥ is imprinted on a child’s neural paths. 
The total language intake process proceeds through some kind 
of filtering: some stimuli get in and some do not. Some sounds 
are managed early, and some may never be auded or produced 
in a long lifetime. Individual speech differences play a large 
part in the difhculties in learning a foreign language. Foreign- 
ers who cannot aud an American English sound never make 
that sound. But when the whole performance is systematic, 
a native can quickly grasp the variants, substitute his own for 
them, and comprehend the speaker of “broken English.”’ 

The primacy of ear perception in the speech process de- 
serves a little more examination. The ear auds easily what it 
perceives as a result of much experience. If the ear has not 
been able to aud a sound, the tongue will probably never 
produce it in a systematic way in language use. If new vocabu- 
lary items turn up in great profusion, the ear may aud some 
or none, depending upon circumstances. The more familiar 
the speech sounds, the easier the filtering process of auding in 
the midst of static or other non-significant speech sounds, like 
continuing nasalization, wheezing, aspiration, etc., or repeated 
and-uh or ah sounds between syllables and words. The less 
familiar the speech sounds in the midst of noises, the lower 
the degree of successful auding. Past experience, it must be 
stressed, determines the quality and quantity of auding. 

Eye perception in reading is analogous to ear perception, 
but with a most important difference. Reading, technically, 
means the eye perception of significant language signals while 
filtering out all non-significant eye perceptions. The filter 
process is important, although possibly less need for the filter- 
ing activity exists under normal reading conditions. Still, a 
reader must be ready to select the significant language signals 
whenever a choice occurs. Past experience with print is the 
most important single aid to the reader. It matters not what 
form or content the print has had as long as it was in the 
language in which mastery is sought, and indeed experience 
in reading print in a similar language may be helpful. Just 
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as a child must learn the tune and system and “words” in 
speech, so a reader must become familiar unto expertness with 
the system of language signals in print. At this point there is 
a considerable need for divesting ourselves of the notion that 
some special value accrues to the reading of so-called literary 
materials as opposed to non-literary or sub-literary materials. 
The eye must become as filled with printed language as the 
ear is filled with speech. The more the print conforms to 
standard usage, the better for the establishment of habit pat- 
terns. But any eye that has not seen much print of any kind 
will not be quick to grasp printed language signals. Any kind 
of reading experience will almost surely produce better read- 
ing. For this reason any method whereby a retarded reader is 
led to read will produce an improvement. The claims of 
excellent results in one method rather than another seldom 
take this factor into account. Only as a method produces read- 
ing experience can improvement occur. There never has been 
a competent musician prepared without practice, and there 
doubtless never was a good reader created by exposing him to 
theory without practice. When students listen to advice but 
do not act upon it, any method will fail. 

The important difference between auding and reading as 
distinct perceptual activities lies in the fact that reading cannot 
occur in the earliest stages of learning without putting the 
language sounds into the tongue and ear. That is, good read- 
ing requires, at least in initial activities at any stage in a per- 
son’s mental development, an accompaniment of vocal sounds. 
This statement, I realize, goes contrary to much advice given 
about “‘silent reading.” ‘To the extent that “silent reading”’ 
means the suppression of lip movements and vocal sounds, the 
method goes contrary to the whole history of a person’s lan- 
guage-learning process. Only after vast experience can the 
average individual transliterate marks into meaning without 
first putting the language signals in his tongue and ear, where 
alone he has a mastery of a language system. The equating 
of space with time and marks with speech sounds is the funda- 
mental reading process. Not until an individual has a large 
amount of experience in the “translation process” should he 
ever be asked to suppress vocal sounds while reading. There 
is no adequate basic research on the point at which “silent 
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reading” can be effectually recommended. Nor is there any 
on the correlation between auding and reading; that is, we 
do not yet know whether poor ear perception and poor eye 
perception go hand in hand. All we know is that superior 
readers manage to suppress vocal sounds, but in what areas 
they revert to oral reading and under what conditions we do 
not know. The simple fact is that probably no human being 


’ 


always understands by “silent reading” every piece of print 


that comes under his eyes. 

The high school and college student who is retarded in 
reading ability needs, above all, to cover as quickly as possible 
the areas of print which are lacking in his experience. -At the 
beginning there should be a minimum of vocabulary problems. 
His first need is to discover that print contains, in a different 
form, the same language materials which he already under- 
stands when they come to his ear. He needs, above all, to 
have the system of print related to the system of speech. His 
intellectual satisfaction comes—not from an entry into a new 
world of subject matter—but from an entry into reading lit- 
eracy. Only after literacy is attained in terms of the effortless 
ease with which he talks, is it wise to introduce him to new 
subject matters. A teacher is wrong if she insists that baseball 
or athletics generally is a poor subject for a teen-age boy when 
he ought to be on a level with students of his age group who 
are reading Shakespeare. More crimes than one dares to assess 
have been committed in the name of culture by inflicting 
Shakespeare too soon upon slow readers. 

The steps in achieving a reading readiness wherein satisfac- 
tory speed and comprehension will occur must—as they usually 
do—include the following: 1!) a considerable amount of talk 
in which the basic vocabulary of the specific subject has re- 
curred often enough to occasion prompt auding; 2) a con- 
siderable amount of experience in reading around in the 
general area of a subject; and 3) behind it all a vast amount 
of general reading experience so that the printed system of 
the language is known and its relationship to the spoken system 
is understood. Wide reading, especially in the school program, 
should have lifted to awareness the manipulations of vocabulary 
both as to syntax and as to meaning. That is, since there is no 
one way to say anything, some of the multiple means of stating 
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an identical fact or concept ought to be known. Depending 
upon the grade level, there ought to be a knowledge of the 
maneuvering of words (or language signs) into images, meta- 
phors, and symbols. Basic rhetorical structures likewise need, 
to be lifted into awareness. The great fallacy in reading in- 
struction lies in the notion that a word is a word and that it 
has only one meaning in a given context. For most reading 
instruction a dependence upon a dictionary to carry students 
into new subject-matter territory is a sheer waste of time. Few 
words have one meaning and only one meaning; every word is 
capable of metaphorical use. The world of literature is cre- 
ated by the interaction of syntax and metaphor maneuvered 
within rhetorical and speech-sound patterns. The fullness of 
literature can never be unlocked by any dictionary or by any 
method of reading instruction which fails to help a student 
understand the simple yet magnificent system of language. 


III 
Language and Mental Growth 


Although the basic operations of language are mastered by 
a child of six, the child continues to grow until he is an adult, 
and the adult undergoes mental growth until some form of 
deterioration sets in. From the first intelligible systematic 
speech sounds until death, the individual uses the same proc- 
esses in language. He adds and drops comparatively few struc- 
tures in the system; he adds and drops much vocabulary; his 
sounds alter systematically when his voice changes, when his 
teeth fall out, and when his hearing fails. We do not know 
for certain whether eye changes accompany some of these other 
physiological changes, and we do not know whether speech 
modifications bring about in these circumstances any noticeable 
reading changes. Generally we assume there are none in an 
eight-year-old’s period of temporary loss of front teeth. But 
we do not know for sure. We know there are sex differences, 
but we do not know enough about them. 

The persistence of the same speech system through a long 
life should give us pause. Inherent in this system must be a 
psychology of language learning and use. Inherent in this 
system must be the whole logic of literary production which 
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expands sentence formulas into larger units of discourse. If 
the system does not change, what language elements accompany 
and/or produce the maturation process associated with intel- 
lectuality? What does language contribute to the patterns of 
mental growth? If it were possible to isolate these factors, 
maybe we could achieve a graded system of reading instruction 
from cradle to the grave which would produce ever higher 
levels of universally diffused genius in language use. As things 
now stand, reading instruction has the minimum goal of achiev- 
ing reading literacy, and it will remain at that elementary level 
as long as it bases its procedures on haphazard and unscientific 
methodology unrelated to the language system. The philosophy 
of reading instruction will be narrow and aimless until its 
sources are established firmly in a scientific method based upon 
correct psychological principles derivable from an awareness 
of the operations of the system of speech. 
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Four Questions On Objectives 
ARTHUR S. McDONALD and JAMES A. BYRNE 


WHAT ARE THE OBJECTIVES of reading programs at the college 
and adult levels? Are these objectives clearly stated? Can such 
objectives be realized within the limits of time, space, person- 
nel, and facilities available to the particular program? Can the 
objectives be adequately evaluated with present testing instru- 
ments? ‘The journals devoted to reading instruction reflect the 
controversy on methods, techniques, and the use of mechanical 
aids and audio-visual devices. Comparatively few articles, how- 
ever, are devoted to the presentation of goals and the objectives 
of reading instruction. This is particularly true for reading 
instruction at the college and adult level. 

For the most part, the objectives of reading programs have 
been expressed in the form of large, general statements. There 
seems to be common agreement with such generalities as the 
desire to “increase the student’s reading competence in harmony 
with individual capacity and needs,” or to “develop more effec- 
tive readers who can use their reading to become more mature.” 
There is even considerable agreement among authors that the 
objectives of reading programs should be “competence in judg- 
ing the relevance, worth, and soundness of the author’s reason- 
ing; judging the effectiveness of his presentation; applying ideas 
gained from reading to the solution of problems; integrating 
ideas from reading with previous experience to attain new in- 
sights, clearer understandings, and rational attitudes.” A few 
college reading programs profess much broader objectives, such 
as “helping students learn to work up to their capacities and 
effect a good social adjustment in college and all their lives.” 
At the other extreme, there are some programs which state their 
goal merely as “increased rate of reading without loss of com- 
prehension.” 

The difficulty is that objectives of reading instruction at 
collegiate and adult levels have not been expressed in opera- 
tional terms. Tiedeman and Cogan’s observation re teaching in 
general also seems applicable to reading, namely that “‘slippage 
occurs, however, in the frequent lack of relationship between 
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FOUR QUESTIONS 


the expressed intent of the teacher and the teacher’s actions, 
and between the expressed intent and the learnings of the 
pupils. This slippage occurs largely because most teachers have 
never stated their intent in terms of the observable behavior 
of pupils” (italics ours).1 

There is much more diversity, however, among reading pro- 
grams with respect to unexpressed goals and objectives. Follow- 
ing Spache’s excellent article, one might consider these three 
major phases: 

1. programs which depend mainly on mechanical devices 

2. skills-drills programs 

3. programs which seek to identify and change behavior 
patterns which are responsible for poor reading. 

As Spache points out, the apparent philosophy underlying 
mechanized reading programs “is that reading is basically a 
mechanical act in which a group of rather unrelated skills such 
as rate, comprehension, and vocabulary are also involved. As- 
sumptions inherent in this philosophy are the interpretation 
of eye-movement studies as indicating that these behaviors are 
the essence of reading and can be modified by eye-movement 
training.””? 

The limitations of the skills-drills program (those employing 
a collection of varied reading selections with questions on skills 
of vocabulary and comprehension) are those ‘ound in mass 
educational processes generally. Most of the materials used are 
based on the assumption that repeated practicing of an act 
necessarily leads to improvement of the skill underlying this 
act. But Spache observes that the student does not actually 
learn how or when to read intensively or rapidly as a result of 
such programs. , 

The third type of philosophy approaches reading as the 
behavioral process of an individual. ‘This approach seeks to dis- 
tinguish between those students who can profit by the use of a 
particular method of teaching and those who cannot. Further- 
more, this philosophy assumes that an individual’s success in 
reading is greatly influenced by his general adjustment, his atti- 
tudes, feelings, and prejudices. 

As in the case of every continuum, one phase shades into 
another. Thus, there are programs which contain elements of 
each: phase. It is not the purpose here to argue for one as against 
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another but to make the point that unexpressed goals can sub- 
stantially affect teaching plans and actions. This is most likely 
to occur where teaching objectives have not been stated in clear, 
operational terms. Too often, unfortunately, teaching actions 
are verbalized or rationalized in terms of unfounded—or, at 
least unsubstantiated—assumptions. 

The exponent of the mechanical program assumes that rate 
training alone will result in the improvement of both rate and 
comprehension. He also assumes that training in any one of the 
reading skills will result in transfer to all types of reading situa- 
tions. There is little or no distinction made among those who 
may be harmed by such training, those who will be little affected 
(either for better or worse), and those who can “profit” by it. 
Measures of reading rate are treated as relatively stable with 
high reliability. 

The skills-drills programs seem to be predicated on the 
implicit attitude of “there they are—give them the skills you 
know they need.” This is the counterpart from the teacher’s 
viewpoint of the pupil’s “here I am—teach me” outlook. Lec- 
tures, workbook exercises, and drills of various kinds are em- 
ployed to supply the skills the teacher believes the students 
lack. Students practice reading sentences, paragraphs, and ar- 
ticles. They are asked to answer questions which demand imme- 
diate recall of main ideas, details, drawing of inferences, etc. 
Some of these exercises are labeled “critical thinking,” “reading 
thoroughly,” or “organizational pattern.” Flexibility of reading 
may be held out as a desirable achievement, but little or nothing 
is done to promote such flexibility effectively. As Spache sug- 
gests, the student does not actually learn how or when to read 
intensively or rapidly. He actually learns next to nothing about 
the complex, integrated nature of reading or how reading can 
be varied to meet different purposes or demands. 

The individual approach is predicated on the philosophy 
that, since reading is a behavioral process, poor reading can only 
be improved by changing the behavioral patterns which are 
responsible for such inadequacy. ‘Two assumptions are made: 

1. the student must want help before he can be helped; 
2. the instruction is not determined by what the instructor 
thinks ‘every good reader” should know, but rather by 
considerations of what the student needs at his current 
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stage of development and what he is capable of accept- 
ing. 
Reading programs with this approach realize that reading is a 
function of the total personality. The student, in his reading, 
perceives in accordance with his needs, goals, defenses, and 
values. ‘The way he experiences and feels determines what he 
perceives in his reading and the meaning he attaches to it. Glock 
has shown that it is ineffective to teach skills without showing 
their need and without establishing an attitude conducive to 
such learning.* This approach, however, does not hold that all 
people with poor attitudes or with emotional problems have 
reading problems. In fact, some people may even be better 
readers because of the nature of their emotional problems. 
Certain factors affect the realization of the objectives of 
reading programs, whether these objectives be explicitly stated 
or vaguely implied. Some of these factors are the following: 
1. the selection procedures used 
2. academic credit or lack of such credit for completion of 
a reading program 
3. size of the group with which the instructor works 
4. length of the program 
5. methods of diagnosis used 
6. methods of evaluation used 
7. competence of the instructor in counseling procedures 
8. academic atmosphere of the institution 
There has been very little research on the effects of the 
interactions of variations in practices such as those mentioned 
above. As Tiedeman and Cogan point out in their article on 
educational research, such research too often produces state- 
ments such as: “ ‘Procedure A accomplishes Y’; and ‘Pupils 
who are S learn Y’. We do not have statements of the kind 
“Teachers who are X accomplish Y through procedure A with 
pupils S. 
Furthermore, despite the lapse of nearly a decade since 
Robinson bluntly stated that there was a striking lack of ade- 
quate validation data in the whole field of reading at the college 
level,* reports continue to appear which are based on the eval- 
uation procedures he (and later researchers) condemned. For 
instance, he noted that the use of test-retest results depends on 
the dubious assumption that a reading test score is a valid 
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measure of the complex of reading skills which a college or 
adult reading program seeks to achieve. The use of test-retest 
gains made without reference to a control group is even more 
dubious because several research reports have shown that col- 
lege experience alone produces considerable gains in reading 
ability (as measured by reading tests). Researchers continue to 
report such gains as evidence of the value of their reading pro- 
grams. 

In effect, when a reading program takes better scores on a 
reading test as the criterion of its effectiveness, it is treating a 
hypostatized concept as something real. Because reading test 
scores usually correlate highly with academic marks (and aca- 
demic marks often correlate highly with job performance in the 
executive ranks), investigators reason that improvement in such 
scores will be accompanied by better academic or job perform- 
ance. Robinson found this a dubious assumption (in respect to 
academic performance). He asked: “Do reading tests measure 
the sort of thing the investigator is trying to improve?” 

In a study of 28 group silent reading tests, Traxler found 49 
types of reading skills covered, with each of 23 types being 
included in only one test. This finding would suggest that the 
assumed entity sought by many reading programs as a goal of 
instruction has not been defined sharply enough to be more 
than the pale outline. 

In spite of Robinson’s findings that disregard of initial atti- 
tudes and motivations of those who enter a reading program 
is an unsound procedure, by far the majority of research reports 
published since Robinson’s article show no real evidence of 
having used controls for such variables. 

Perhaps we have been too quick to put propositions to the 
test of pupil change as shown by standardized tests. Our investi- 
gations have been too highly empirical; they have studied too 
many variables unrelated to the manipulations of teaching and 
learning; they have omitted too many variables vitally related 
to teaching and learning. Perhaps too much of our research 
has been conducted in the absence of unifying theory and an 
organizing framework. 

Perhaps, also, intrigued by mechanical instruments or too 
comfortable in traditional classroom management techniques, 
many of us have ignored reading as a form of behavior which 
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has the three aspects of cognition, conation, and emotion. As 
behavior is affected by defenses of the personality, so is reading. 
An excessively slow reader, for example, may be slow in his 
reading because of his fear of “missing something” rather than 
because of ignorance of the proper reading techniques. Such a 
reader may seek security from his fears of failure by trying to 
“get” everything set down on the page. An overly dependent 
personality may sit back and wait to be told (by the words on 
the page) what he is supposed to know. As a consequence, his 
reading will be inadequate. Teaching this type of person the 
techniques of “critical reading” will not improve his adequacy 
in this respect. A student who complains of poor concentration 
may not do so because of lack of knowledge of study techniques. 
He may be unable to concentrate because he is torn by emo- 
tional problems. Stress placed on speed under conditions of 
mechanical acceleration may be detrimental to the performance 
of such persons. Students with a high level of anxiety may also 
be adversely affected by improper use of mechanical devices. 
Even the relatively small amount of stress present in the con- 
ventional rapid reading test situations may result in poorer 
performance from them. 

What are the objectives in this area of behavior for which 
a reading program should strive? Should we be content with 
mere change of the cognitive aspect so that the students are 
enabled to verbalize what the “good reader’ does (without 
changing their own behavior—since the other two aspects re- 
main unaffected)? Or should the reading program aim at affect- 
ing favorably the other aspects of behavior also? If so, how? 

We do not profess to have the answers to the questions 
raised here. We do believe that asking the right questions 
about objectives is a most important first step. 


David V. Tiedman and Morris Cogan, “New Horizons in Educational Re- 
search,” Phi Delta Kappan, 39 (March, 1958) , 286-92. 

*George Spache, “Trends in College Reading Programs,” Fourth Yearbook 
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*H. Allan Robinson, “A Note on the Evaluation of College Remedial Reading 
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READING IN ACTION: International Reading Association Conference 
Proceedings, Volume II, 1957. New York: Scholastic Magazines, 1957 

So much has been said and written about the teaching of reading 
that it might not seem possible to say or write anything fresh about it. 
However, careful study of the report of the second annual meeting of 
the International Reading Association held in New York, May 10 and 11, 
1957, proves that the study and the teaching of reading still have many 
unsolved problems. 

Derived from one hundred forty-seven conference presentations, the 
volume is divided into five parts: “Reading in Action,” “Developing 
Ongoing Interests in Reading,” “Building More Effective Reading Skills,” 
“Creating Books for Children,” and “The Reading Program in Action.” 

Part One introduces the central theme “Reading in Action” and 
explains it as that type of reading which is attuned to the thinking and 
doing of individuals and to the vibrant flux of contemporary life. 

The scholarly papers of Part Two treat of the significance of interest 
as the key to reading. This chapter is most illuminating, for here we find 
a thorough discussion of basic psychological principles and their educa- 
tional implementation in concrete situations on all levels of instruction. 
Many rewarding projects for creating and channeling interests in reading 
are offered. They show that wide collateral reading radiates from class- 
work built upon ongoing interests and enriched by proper materials. 
They present evidence which demonstrates that the improvement of 
reading begins with the reader—his interests and his needs for reading in 
his daily activities. 

While Part Three should appeal especially to elementary teachers of 
reading, it may serve as a boon to secondary and college teachers who 
often must adapt their instruction to lower levels. ‘The importance of 
the developmental character of reading increases in emphasis in the papers 
listed. The process of reading is shown as a progressive one, in which 
each stage lays the foundation for the next. The teaching of basic skills 
is outlined and developed for all levels. Programs of developmental 
reading, remedial reading, and clinical services are appraised and ways 
considered for locating and meeting the needs of both retarded and 
gifted readers. 

Part Four introduces three popular writers of children’s books who, 
through the printed page, have shared their experiences, their person- 
alities, and their philosophies with young readers. Their brief talks show 
the importance of a teacher’s knowledge of the students’ reading interests 
and tastes and the books which they might enjoy. 

Part V presents several illustrations of individualized reading programs 
and suggests appropriate methods and materials for meeting the needs 
and levels of particular groups. Fifteen teen-age boys and girls from New 
York city schools offer valuable tips to teachers of reading by expressing 
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their candid opinions about the reading activities of their schools. The 
final papers treat of the preparation and in-service training of teachers 
for the improvement of reading instruction. They also point out the 
importance of interpreting the schools’ reading programs to the public 
and to parents, whose understanding and cooperation are essential for 
the success of reading activities. 

It would be presumptuous to attempt a detailed critque of individual 
papers. Each is a splendid contribution to the improvement of the 
teaching of reading. There is, however, a great amount of repetition, 
which renders the organization of the material somewhat imperfect. Of 
course, this is to be expected of a book which attempts to synthesize the 
thinking on any topic by a large group of enthusiastic experts. 

All in all, the teaching profession owes a debt of gratitude to the 
contributors and to the editor of this valuable report. 

The reviewer would like to see READING IN ACTION on the 
bookshelf of teachers, supervisors, principals, and reading consultants. 
Much excellent research in the field of reading, for some reason or 
another, does not reach thousands of teachers; hence the great gap 
between the findings of experimental studies and their implementation 
in the teaching of reading on all levels. 

Sister M. Fridian 
Saint Francis College 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 


SRA READING LABORATORY, by Don H. Parker, Nancy Young, 
Elmer Smith, Barry Smith and edited by Lee Dighton, Chicago: Science 
Research Associates, 1957. 

In high school we find a need for a simple yet thorough method of 
helping the slow reader whose background is not complete enough to 
profit from the regular developmental course. I have found the answer 
to that need in the SRA READING LABORATORY. Perhaps the most 
attractive asset is its clear and complete directions in the teacher’s manual, 
making it possible for any English teacher to use it without previous 
training in special reading techniques. 

The material is divided into two sections—Power Builders and Rate 
Builders. We use the Power Builders extensively because it is the mate- 
rial our students most need, such as timed essays with comprehensive 
questions ranging from general iacts to important details, articles for inter- 
pretation from the author’s or reader’s point of view, and word study 
with definite meaning of words, prefixes, suffixes, words with more than 
one meaning, word matching, synonymns, antonyms, and syllabication— 
all found in the articles. 

The units are small enough so that it is possible to use the SRA READ- 
ING LABORATORY for a portion of the period only, or it can be used 
in such progressive manner as to fill any length of period determined by 
the need of the individual student. Its versatility is almost unlimited. 

The material has a wide range of difficulty—grades 3 to 12, which 
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allows both the slow and the average reader to have available material 
that will help him improve his reading. 

The LABORATORY has been used most effectively at North Central 
High School by the regular English teacher for the slower students who 
need help with fundamental reading problems. She is able to give two 
periods a week to these students while the rest of her English class is in 
the Developmental Reading Laboratory. Although a total of two days 
a week is not enough to accomplish as much as is often necessary, it does 
help to give the student a solid approach to reading. The fundamental 
skills gained from using these materials are necessary before results can be 
expected in speed and comprehension in the regular reading classes. 

Without the help received from the use of the SRA READING LAB- 
ORATORY, some of our students would never be able to utilize fully the 
advantages given them in our Developmental Reading center. For a 
school with only limited means for procuring reading materials, whether 
for junior or senior high school, I would recommend the READING 
LABORATORY as a beginning toward a complete reading program. 

Marie North 

North Central High School 
P. O. 7878 

Indianapolis 


POWER AND SPEED IN READING, by Doris Wilcox Gilbert. Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1956 

EFFICIENT READING (ALTERNATE EDITION), by James I. Brown. 
New York: D. C. Heath, 1956 

THE ART OF EFFICIENT READNG, by George D. Spache and Paul 
C. Berg. New York: Macmillan, 1955 

In the introduction to POWER AND SPEED IN READING, Doris 
Wilcox Gilbert states that “Adult reading requires not only the rapid 
understanding of more difficult material, but more mature, critical reading, 
necessitating independence in attacking unusual and technical words, 
reading betwen the lines, reading for different purposes, and integrating 
what is read with previous experience.” 

In order to help college students, business and professional people, 
and other adults increase the effectiveness of their reading, the author 
presents a series of exercises designed to achieve multiple objectives. 
She includes a variety of articles for timed reading exercises; speed of 
_perception drills for the development of mechanical skills; speed of 
interpretation exercises for concentration on comprehension problems; 
and finally a number of vocabulary exercises to assist in understanding 
new, difficult, or picturesque words. In addition to all these, there are 
tests of rate and comprehension and an appraisal of progress section for 
recording developmental change in one’s ability to read. 

A valid test of the usefulness of a text of this type lies in its power 
to motivate the reader to read well. Assuming that serious physical or 
psychological factors do not have a negative influence on the learning 
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curve, it would seem that sustained motivation throughout the learning 
period has much to do with reading achievement. Thus, interesting 
material presented in a variety of ways will be more effective than dull 
material monotonously contrived. Critical appraisal of POWER AND 
SPEED IN READING reveals that it contains a wealth of stimulating 
articles for reading and enough drill techniques to meet all the criteria 
for developing skill in reading. It should be fun to work with a group 
using this text as a source of learning experiences. 

James I. Brown has prepared an Alternate Edition of EFFICIENT 
READING so that the instructor now has available two texts, “parallel 
in plan, treatment, and format, yet with completely different selections 
and exercises.” 

The Alternate Edition contains,a variety of selections ranging from 
easy to very difficult on the Flesch scale, followed by a section of objective 
tests and exercises designed to “develop an increased awareness of specific 
problems of meaning, usage, and word comprehension.” The reading 
selections are organized into seven sections. Section I deals with under- 
standing the communication process; Section II with specific help in 
reading problems; Section III and IV with the interrelationship of the 
communicative skills; Section V with insights about listening; Section VI 
with our dependence on words; while Section VII emphasizes content by 
offering a variety of topics. 

In addition to the dynamic quality of the reading selections, the 
outstanding feature of EFFICIENT READING is the skill in leading 
the user of the text not only to check objectively his comprehension of 
the passages, but also to look for central idea, draw inferences,’ reach 
conclusions, note relationships, and recognize pattern and organization. 
These particular exercises show imaginative ingenuity in their contrivance, 
enough so that one is challenged to do them, as well as to find out the 
right answers. Unquestionably, serious application of these exercises will 
lead to a better understanding of the numerous functions involved in 
reading and to an increased capacity to read. 

The vocabulary exercises place emphasis on understanding words in 
context; they also provide suitable dictionary study. Rewardingly, there 
are also some drills on the effect of capitalization and punctuation on 
reading. 

This is one of the best reading textbooks now on the market. 

THE ART OF EFFICIENT READING by George D. Spache and 
Paul C. Berg is an outgrowth of the experiences of the authors in 
conducting the Reading Laboratory at the University of Florida. It is 
a compilation of reading selections divided into three major sections, 
each with a separate purpose. Section I concerns Learning New Ways 
to Read and includes such topics as Intensive Reading, Critical Reading, 
and Rapid Reading, with practice sections attached. Section II is entitled 
Tools for Vocabulary Growth and deals primarily with dictionary use. 
The last section, called Applying Reading Skills, offers reading in the 
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fields of social science, science, literature, and mathematics, with accom- 
panying exercises. 

One discouraging feature of this textbook is the use of smali print 
for much of the reading material as well as for all of the exercises. This 
is hardly conducive to interest or reading ease and consequently is to 
be deplored. A book to improve reading should at least make reading 
attractive. 

The dictionary portion of THE ART OF EFFICIENT READING 
raises a question concerning appropriateness of materials. It is difficult 
to accept the need for drills on placement of accent or the study of 
Latin prefixes, suffixes, and roots, or the use of diacritical marks, for 
example, in a text of this kind. Apparently the authors wish to insure 
a base for a thorough study of word etymology, a desirable goal to be sure, 
but with debatable relationship to reading improvement. 

The comprehension exercises are primarily recall oriented. The use1 
is expected to recall what he has read and answer objective questions of 
fact, in so far as the fact is determined by what the article actually said. 
his is all very necessary, but certainly only a portion of what is involved 
in the act of reading. 

The section on Applying Reading Skills, concerned as it is with 
articles from various disciplines, is the most commendable effort of the 
book. Certainly different reading problems are involved in reading science 
materials, for example, as contrasted with literary types. These problems 
should be explored by the student and understood. However, the reading 
selections in the text are somewhat limited in number and scope and thus 
fail to provide necessary experience. 

THE ART OF EFFICIENT READING has good ideas but needs 
reworking. 

Ray Maize 
Chrysler Corporation 


READING DIFFICULTIES: THEIR DIAGNOSIS AND CORREC.- 
TION, by Guy L. Bond and Miles A. Tinker. New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, 1957 

The authors of this book are well-known figures in the field of reading 
methods. Dr. Bond has established a reputation for his work in high 
school reading while Dr. Tinker has done outstanding work in visual 
activity as it relates to reading. Both are professors of education at the 
University of Minnesota. Dr. Bond is Director of the Reading Clinic at 
that institution. 

Remedial teachers of elementary and high school students will find 
the book highly useful, but teachers of college remedial reading will find 
it of only limited use. Its adoption as a text in many methods classes in 
remedial reading is anticipated. 

This rather comprehensive discussion of the causes, diagnosis, and 
treatment of reading problems is a five-part treatise. In addition to con- 
taining the usual sections devoted to general principles of reading instruc- 
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tion, the nature and causes of reading difficulties, the diagnosis of such 
problems, and remedial treatment, the volume contains a final section 
on “special problems.” The appendix includes a list of testing and 
teaching materials which remedial reading teachers will find very useful. 

The book avoids a lengthy discussion of methods used in teaching 
reading in the regular classroom, but reserves for its task a treatment-in- 
depth of the important topics of remedial reading. Three chapters on 
causes of reading problems delve into the general nature of disability 
and the influence of physical, emotional, and intellectual factors. A 
frank discussion of the educational causes of disability is included. In 
these chapters, as throughout the book, there is a presentation of the 
research related to the topics being discussed. 

The three chapters on diagnosis are pleasingly complete. The detailed 
<liscussion of four of the most widely used standardized diagnostic reading 
tests should prove to be very helpful to remedial teachers. To this 
reviewer the suggestions for determining the proper level of difficulty, 
and interest and format, of material to be used in remediation are par- 
ticularly useful. A more thorough discussion of informal procedures of 
diagnosis, especially in word recognition, is needed, however. 

The seven chapters on remedial treatment are pretty much run-of-the- 
mill, except for one on treating orientational difficulties. With one 
notable exception (Grace Fernald’s book, Remedial Techniques in Basic 
School Subjects), most texts in this field have been too frugal in their 
treatment of this topic. The Bond-Tinker book will materially aid the 
remedial teacher who is working with children with dominance problems. 

The final three chapters on special problems extensively discuss im- 
proving interests and tastes, teaching reading to slow learners, using 
special methods (Fernald’s, Monroe’s, and Gates’) with students of extreme 
disability, and teaching those with problems of vision and hearing. There 
are short discussions on teaching children with emotional problems, speech 
defects, and foreign language background. 

Like most books on this subject, this one seems inadequate in the 
discussion of emotional difficulty as it is related to reading disability— 
particularly the consideration of such problems in relation to remedial 
teaching. This may be a topic that should be left to texts in psycho- 
therapy and counseling; but it would be helpful if such problems could 
be discussed at greater length in texts on remedial reading. The absence 
of adequate discussion of the topic in books on psychotherapy and coun- 
scling makes the need more intensive. 

The presentation of a new and interesting method for determining 
the extent of reading disability is a fresh and appealing part of the book. 
The authors decline to lend their support to the more conventional 
method for determining reading expectancy and disability: finding mental 
age and reading age and computing their differential. They propose, 
instead, a more elaborate and a more reasonable method involving an 
“expected reading grade,” computed by multiplying the years in school 
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by the I. Q. and adding one year. The extent of disability can then be 
found by comparing the “expected reading grade” with the child’s actual 
reading status. Very clear and reasonable explanations are presented in 
support of the use of this method for determining reading expectancy 
and disability. 

This book successfully avoids extensive treatment of two topics of 
considerable importance: the use of the experience method in remedial 
teaching, and the improving of study skills of college level remedial 
reading students. The absence of a lucid and usable discussion of either 
of these topics in most books on remedial reading leaves two serious 
unfulfilled needs in this field. 

The book profits from the inclusion of a chapter on improving reading 
in the content areas. The chapter gives a helpful, if somewhat skimpy, 
discussion of a topic that has begun to excite professional interest. The 
main value of this book lies in its recency. The fact that it is a new 
book (as contrasted with a revision of an old one) gives it a freshnesss 
that most readers will find agreeable. Its comprehensive description of 
diagnostic and remedial techniques and a listing of testing materials, 
remedial teaching materials, and related articles and books will be found 


to be up-to-date and highly usable. 
Wallace Ramsey 


Purdue University 
PROMOTING MAXIMAL READING GROWTH AMONG ABLE 
LEARNERS and DEVELOPING PERMANENT INTEREST IN READ- 
ING. Compiled and edited by Helen M. Robinson. Supplementary Edu- 
cational Monographs, The University of Chicago Press. 1954, 191 pp., and 
1956, 224 pp., respectively. 

Volumes XVI and XVIII of a series which has emerged from reading 
conferences held at the University of Chicago, these two books summarize 
the ideas and practices of close to a hundred different workers in the field 
—mostly teachers, but with a liberal sprinkling also of psychologists, edu- 
cation consultants, reading consultants, child guidance specialists, cur- 
riculum supervisors, researchers, editors, principals, superintendents, deans, 
and others. The books make an exceptionally broad appeal. Both have 
chapters addressed specifically to teachers at four levels: kindergarten 
through grade three, grades four through six, seven through nine, and ten 
through fourteen. Both would be of interest to parents, to teachers of 
reading, and especially to school administrators. 

PROMOTING MAXIMAL GROWTH AMONG ABLE LEARNERS 
begins with a discussion of the social significance of educating “able” 
students (variously equated with “above-average” or, as here, “most 
gifted”). In our post-Sputnik era, there is a distinctly contemporary ring 
to an appeal for appropriate education of the gifted so that they may 
lead. “We have become . . . keenly aware that the minds of our brightest 
youth are the most precious resource a society possesses.” 

Later chapters include, among many other topics, discussions of how 
to identify able learners at the various grade levels; their characteristics; 
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principles for selecting methods and materials for growth both in and 
through reading; ways to promote growth in specific subject areas; the 
publisher's responsibility to provide materials; the administrator’s respon- 
sibility to promote reading competence among the able. The need for 
identification and help is early expressed: “The most seriously retarded 
readers in our schools and colleges are the mentally superior students.” 

DEVELOPING PERMANENT INTEREST IN READING discusses 
an equally wide variety of topics, with emphasis on the many different 
ways of promoting interest in reading: the relationship of mass media; 
using radio and television; classroom methods; the content areas; the home 
and library; the pupil’s own desires; administrative procedures. On the 
whole these topics are thoughtfully, helpfully presented. 

One major criticism. To some extent this second volume overlaps the 
first one. “We are challenged to change the reading habits of today’s 
masses”’—i.e., we wish to make able readers, hence learners, out of every- 
one. The first book insists that able learners be treated differently (though 
not preferentially); this one, again manifesting the democratic ideals char- 
acteristic of American educators, glosses over the crude facts of intellectual 
and social differences. “Each child must be accepted as he is.” Our task 
is to develop “keen interest in reading among all the children of all the 
people.” And we're off again to the races, a book in each hand. 

Louis Ward 
Michigan State University 





3 ® 
TEACHING READING 


Gertrude Hildreth 


This outstanding new text con- 
siders reading as one of the in- 
tegrated language arts. The 
reading process, the ways in 
which children learn, and how 
to interest children in reading 
as well as the problems of 
teaching the slow learner, the 
non-English speaking child, and 
the gifted child are described 


clearly and concisely. 


May 1958, 550 pages 


Henry Holt and Company 


383 Madison Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
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announcing. . 


a new, effective program 
for improving 


Reading 


at the college level 
thoroughly tested in the classroom 





DEVELOPMENTAL 
READING). 


by 
Walter S. Guiler 


Recognized Reading Authority 
and 
Claire J. Raeth 


Asst. Professor of English 
Both of Miami University (Ohio) 

DEVELOPMENTAL READING provides a program for improving reading 
comprehension and for developing the basic skills on which efficient reading depends. 

The core of the book consists of 37 reading selections, drawn from a variety 
of fine sources and interest areas, and a set of specially-constructed tests and exer- 
cises for each unit. The exercises contain a group of reading activities, involving 
the essential reading skills, and a number of questions designed to help the student 
analyze anl understand what he has read. In addition, for each of the exercises, 
norms have been established, against which individual scores can be checked to 
obtain an indication of the student’s efficiency, areas of weakness, and general rate 
of development. 

Throughout the text, efficient reading is tied to writing improvement, with 
examples of fine writing included to serve as models. Other learning exercises are 
devoted to such fundamental elements as vocabulary building, word application, 
organization of topic, main idea, et cetera. 

Standing midway between the strictly remedial workbook and the more advanced 
college reader, DEVELOPMENTAL READING strikes at the real roots of the read- 
ing problem and supplies for both the student and the instructor a unique, effective 
apparatus for attacking it. Perfect for reading improvement and development 
courses and for freshman English and Composition courses. 


Comprehensive Teacher's Manual Available 
soft-back $2.00 (tent.) 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Write for examination copies 
333 W. Lake Street College Department Chicago 6, Ill. 
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News, Letters, and Notes 


For those interested in the teaching of reading, a gratifying variety 
of publications has been appearing within the past few months. Readers 
of James I. Brown’s “Teaching Reading with the Tachistoscope” in 
our Winter issue will no doubt wish to see his article in the January 
Journal of the Society of American Training Directors, XII, pp. 31-37, 
on the particular problem of “Easing the Clerical Shortage with the 
Tachistoscope.” Personal experience with a delightful, if frustrating 
child whose reading was a difficulty is amusingly told in W. B. Barbe’s 
“My Friend Paula,” Education, volume 78, January, 1958. Other articles 
of special interest are the following: 

Earl A. Taylor, “The Spans: Perception, Apprehension, and Recog- 
nition—as Related to Reading and Speed Reading,” American Journal 
of Ophthalmology, October, 1957, pp. 501ff. 

Sidney L.-Gulick and Darrell Holmes, “A Vocabulary Tool for the 
English Teacher,” College English, XIX (Feb. 1958), 214-17. 

Howard N. Walton, “Vision and Rapid Reading,” Monograph No. 208, 
American Journal of Optometry, February, 1957. 


New Reading Films 


Teachers in college and adult programs will welcome the news of 
two more sets of reading films which are now ready for distribution. 
Marquette has produced a series, “Improve Your Reading Films,” which 
may be procured from the Marquette University Press, 1131 West Wis- 
consin Avenue, Milwaukee 3; and Iowa State offers not only the widely 
used high school set but also the “College Level Reading Films,” available 
from the Extension Division, Bureau of Audio-Visual Instruction, State 
University of Iowa, Iowa City. 

In a letter accompanying his article on “Some Misconceptions About 
Teaching Reading Improvement to Businessmen,” which appears in 
this issue, Ralph M. Williams comments on the disappointingly large 
drop-out in adult courses in reading. He continues: “I only wish the 
authors [David Gliessman and Robert D. Hodell, “The Value of Im- 
proved Reading Skills to Business Men”] had been less modest, and had 
tried to explain how they achieved that phenomenally low (it seems to 
me) attrition rate” in their reading courses at General Electric, Fort Wayne, 
Indiana. Perhaps other readers will have suggestions to offer on this 
important matter, or to comment on the previous article in our Winter 
number. 
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Workshop at Purdue 


The summer workshop in “Developmental Reading for Teachers,” Eng- 
lish 687, is to be held on July 7-25, 1958. Co-sponsored by the National 
Council of Teachers of English, this intensive course is designed for 
experienced and prospective teachers. The three-week program will include 
these activities: (1), planning and teaching reading improvement programs; 
(2), training in the use and maintenance of laboratory equipment appro- 
priate to intensive instruction; (3), setting up research patterns; (4), 
testing and evaluating instruction; (5), interning in a reading laboratory. 
Details may be secured by writing to the Department of English, Purdue 
University. 


Workshop at Minnesota 


The second annual course, “Instituting a Reading Efficiency Program 
in Industry,” conducted by the Center for Continuation Study of the 
General Extension Division of the University of Minnesota, is announced 
for July 28-30, 1958. Though designed primarily for those intending to 
teach reading programs in industry, it is also of interest to teachers of 
reading in high school and college. The training is under the direction 
of James I. Brown and will cover methods and techniques, visual aids, 
course materials, suggestions for programs adapted to individual and 
class needs. Registration is limited, to permit dealing with individual 
problems and interests most effectively. 


Purdue Master’s Degree 


Of particular interest to teachers and prospective teachers of reading 
is the Master’s degree in English offered by the Department of English, 
Purdue University. This degree emphasizes literature, writing, or the 
teaching of reading and normally requires a year of academic work or four 
summer sessions for completion. 


The work in reading comprises courses in developmental and remedial 
reading and offers the facilities of four completely equipped laboratories 
for interning and research. A large instructional program provides un- 
usual opportunities to acquire first-hand experience with the techniques 
of teaching the improvement of reading skills. 

Well-qualified candidates are eligible for teaching assistantships which 
pay $1700 plus remission of fees for half-time work, and for University 
fellowships which pay $1600 and allow a full academic program. Further 
information may be obtained by writing to the Department of English. 
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The First Year 


I arrived at our first staff meeting feeling very much the well-prepared 
developmental reading teacher, having spent the summer attending work- 
shops and collecting data. The essay books—Simpson, SRA Reading Books 
(Science Research Associates), and Cosper-Griffin, Toward Better Reading 
Skill (Appleton-Century-Crofts)—had been received; reading progress fold- 
ers had been mimeographed and assembled; Purdue Reading Films, lowa 
Silent Reading Tests, fifteen pacers, fifteen reading booths and other 
furniture, and a fiim projector were on order and promised immediately; 
a wide selection of books had been sent for and a few copies had been 
received. But I soon learned that I was responsible also for integrating 
developmental reading with the regular English curriculum for all juniors 
and college-bound seniors. 1 departed feeling very much the frustrated 
English teacher! 

When school formally opened, the developmental reading supplies and 
equipment were in approximately the same state as they had been a 
week previously. I became a teacher without a room. After several weeks 
as migrants, we moved into our classroom. The students seem to enjoy 
classes in this room because of its contrast with the usual classroom 
environment. 

The one real difficulty at this time was a scarcity of books; only about 
thirty were catalogued and on the shelves at the time that we actually 
began our reading program. This limited selection had a rather deadening 
effect upon student interest in reading at the machines; however, as the 
many new volumes arrived and the dust covers were displayed on bulletin 
boards, a new interest was created. In fact, leveling and calibrating books 
for use at the machines would have been a monumental task except for 
the fact that many of the students were so anxious to have these books 
available that they voluntarily gave up study hall periods to help acces- 
sion books. This, I think, is perhaps one of the reasons for whatever 
success we have achieved with our reading program. ° Some of the boys 
with particular skill undertook the maintenance of the reading machines. 
In each class one of the girls acts as assistant and handles much of the 
routine work (passing out and collecting folders and books, taking attend- 
ance, keeping books shelved in order) which is time consuming in this 
type of prograni. 

During the first semester our students in 11th and 12th grade English 
had regular English classes on Tuesday and Thursday. Developmental 
Reading was scheduled for Monday, Wednesday, and Friday. On Monday 
one-half of the class (limited to 30 students in each section) read at the 
machines while the other half took an essay test from the reading books. 
Halfway through the period this process was reversed. On alternate 
Wednesdays reading films were shown. The films were run through at 
sound (fast) speed. Those who felt they were able to pass a compre- 
hension test at the accelerated speed completed the test and went to the 
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reading machines; the film was then run at a slower speed for those 
students who required it. Before the showing of films, approximately 
twenty minutes were devoted to vocabulary study in the film workbooks. 
Other Wednesdays were devoted to vocabulary study, discussions of critical 
reading and thinking, word study, syllabication, phonics, and similar 
aspects of the total reading program. Fridays were free reading days 
when approved comic books and periodicals were offered and reading 
was JUST FOR FUN. This has been one of the most difficult concepts 
to instill, that is, that reading can be fun and that reading does not 
necessarily mean studying. Along with this, of course, enters the problem 
of getting students to think along the line of not ALWAYS achieving 
100% comprehension. After all, if they were to comprehend 100% of 
everything they read, they would have to memorize the daily newspaper. 
They have been thinking in terms of “100’s” for so many years, however, 
that it is difficult to get some of them to realize that there are several 
levels of reading speed and reading comprehension that should be em- 
ployed, according to the material at hand. It has been quite a revelation 
to some of them to find. that when they do read rapidly they usually 
comprehend more of the facts presented. 


Perhaps the most gratifying results have been of the more or less 
incidental variety. Our pupils are a busy group, as most high school 
youngsters are today. They find time to study, but rarely seem to have 
time to “just read.” By having a library of light reading material avail- 
able, many of them have learned, for the first time, I think, to enjoy 
reading. A number of students have remarked that this is the first time 
they have ever read a whole book! One girl volunteered that she has 
become an avid reader after years of not liking to read. Many students 
(a surprising number of boys) have books “going” all the time. They 
cannot remove these books from the room and so take any opportunity 
(including English classes) to read. Many of these students are not among 
the upper third of their class. Another gratifying result is that most 
students have had their fill of comic books and light periodicals and now 
prefer library books. 

Our reading program has met the need for which it was established. 
All juniors and college-bound seniors have been trained; students at all 
levels of reading ability have shown improvement. Nevertheless, we are 
still looking for ways of improving and expanding the program. By 
incorporating reading with English, we have reached all students on the 
11th grade level, and subsequently all students will have an opportunity 
for reading improvement during the llth grade. I feel that teaching 
English has established a degree of rapport that would not be possible 
in a reading “laboratory” situation alone. Of course, with another 
teacher handling the English program the Reading Center facilities would 
be in more constant, but not more intensive use. 


In order to be effective, films should be used more frequently. Once 
every two weeks is not often enough. However, we had only sixteen 
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films, and they were being spread over a two-semester period. We have 
added a Controlled Reader which enables us to have films weekly and to 
provide a more rapid pace for our advanced students. If the schedule 
allowed time, I feel a need for including a word study, vocabulary, study 
skill type workboek. During the past semester we have used some mimeo- 
graphed materials rather incidentally. Our schedule has been rearranged 
this semester in a manner which permits students to read at the machines, 
without interruption, for one 55-minute period per week. 
How successful our reading program has been can be determined only 

by time and testing. Three questions uppermost in my mind are: (1) 
Has there been carryover into the subject areas? (2) Will the improved 
rate and comprehension be maintained? (3) Have these students as a 
result of intensive and extensive reading perhaps achieved as much as 
those in a conventional English class in spite of the fact that time devoted 
to English per se was limited? 

Dorothy L. Lewis 

Clarksville High School 

Clarksville, Indiana 


Word Challenge, a Vocabulary Game 


“Word Challenge,” a game to be played with vocabulary cards, can 
be used at any level of learning and is within the abilities of retarded 
and gifted readers as well as of those of average achievement. 

Word Challenge is not intended primarily for the teaching of new 
words. Rather, it may be used to reinforce knowledge of words recently 
learned and to give practice in certain word attack skills to which the 
student has already been exposed in regular reading periods. Specific 
skills involved are these: (1) using context clues in determining meaning; 
(2) analysing words by prefixes, suffixes, and word roots; (3) determining 
meaning by spotting similarities to known words and by using context 
clues together. The student also has practice in pronunciation and in 
recognition of the spoken word. 

The instructor prepares for the game by making available to the 
class a supply of vocabulary cards. The cards can be made for one class 
by another, or the instructor may obtain commercially-prepared cards. 
I prefer the use of Vis-Ed cards (Visual Education Association, Inc., 
Dayton, Ohio). This set consists of 1,000 printed cards, plus a supply 
of blank cards for the class’ own additions. On one side of each printed 
card is a word. Beneath the word is the phonetic spelling. Under this 
is a sentence using the word. On the other side of the card is the 
definition. Using this pattern the class may make cards consisting, for 
instance, of new words encountered in the content fields. 

The instructor should select cards on three levels of difficulty, carefully 
separated: (1) words already encountered by students in their reading, 
and therefore words with which they ought to be (but often are not) 
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familiar; (2) words with the same roots as known words (but the instruc- 
tor must be careful to avoid words which appear to be similar but are 
actually unrelated); (3) words which the student ordinarily would not 
know, but which are given in context from which one can deduct 
meaning. 

The game is played in the manner of the popular trend in television 
quizzes. Players consist of a quizmaster, contestants in sets of two each, 
and two or three judges equipped with dictionaries. The rest of the class 
is the audience, who will, of course, be cautioned not to “coach,” but 
who will perhaps become so involved in the excitement of words that 
they will find coaching hard to resist. 


The quizmaster stands between two contestants. At a table nearby 
sit the judges. For each contestant the quizmaster has six cards—two 
from each level of difficulty—arranged from easiest to most difficult. The 
instructor or members of a special (and trustworthy) class committee have 
arranged these words before the playing of the game. Turning to 
the first contestant, the quizmaster pronounces the first word and reads 
the sentence for it. In this way the quizmaster receives practice in pro- 
nouncing and using the word, while the audience and contestant learn 
to recognize a word by hearing it. The instructor may wish to have a 
student write the word on the blackboard as it is pronounced, thus 
linking the seen word with the heard word. The contestant then defines 
the word. If there is conflict between the response and the definition on 
the back of the card, the judges stand ready to render a decision. If the 
answer is incorrect, the quizmaster reads the correct definition, and the 
contestant is “out,” forfeiting the round to his opponent. If the answer 
is correct, the quizmaster turns to the second contestant and reads his first 
word, and so forth. 

At the end of the set of six cards each, if both contestants have con- 
sistently answered correctly, they are tied and must play another set until 
one misses. When one contestant misses and is consequently retired, the 
remaining contestant is the champion. A member of the audience then 
challenges him, and a new set is started. Whatever student remains in 
the game at the end of the hour, is called the Word Champion. He 
will be challenged the next time the game is played. 

The game can be varied in several ways. For instance, the next time 
it is played, the quizmaster can read the definition and require the 
contestant to give the word, correctly pronounced. Also, contestants can 
work in teams of two members each. The quizmaster reads a definition, 
one team member gives the word, and another member uses the word 
in a sentence. Perhaps a third member would be required to write the 
word on the blackboard, correctly spelled. Should any member of the 
team respond incorrectly, the entire team would be retired. 

In playing Word Challenge students see known words used in con- 
texts other than those in which they appeared in reading. Students can 
reinforce their knowledge of these words without memorizing. As the 
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game progresses, students must rely upon context clues as well as their 
knowledge of similar word structures. They find themselves using word 
attack skills which should, with proper follow-up, carry over into their 
reading. —The game may not be successful with severely retarded readers 
who are so insecure as to be frightened by competition. However, most 
students enjoy Word Challenge and find in it a painless learning exercise. 


Eugenia W. Collier 
201 North Carey Street 
Baltimore 3, Maryland 


Whetting Literary Appetite 


I asked myself, “How can I get my 150 ninth graders to read a 
book? Any book will do—it doesn’t have to be literature. Can I get 
them to read a book simply because I, their English teacher, want them 
to?” I thought of conventional coercion; I could jam it down their 
unwilling throats. “You will read this book because I have assigned it, 
or else you will be reckoned with on the day of judgment. You know— 
report card day!” Or I could with naive hope place a copy of the book 
in a conspicuous place in the class room, then, with the patience of Job, 
wait for endless requests and inquiries. Or with more boldness, I could 
suggest that this book was the thing. I could promote with high pressure 
a verbal bill of sale; I could be untiring in my sales pitch. Maybe my 
young sophisticates would bite. 


All of us have resorted to these approaches with various degrees of 
modification and different degrees of success. In our wish to spread the 
gospel of literature, we have chosen many paths. We have meant well; 
there is no dispute of this; we have really tried to instill in our charges 
a desire to read. To foster this desire has been a challenge of the English 
teacher the country over. Here is how one teacher met the challenge. 

There is no dearth of good books from which to choose; there are 
plenty to suit all tastes, age levels, and thematic interests. I chose Hilton’s 
Lost Horizon because it was expedient to do so. The book has literary 
merit; it boasts a message; it stirs the imagination. It is published in a 
softback edition. Last but not least, there is in our curriculum materials 
center an Ip album of excerpts from Columbia’s soundtrack from the film 
based on the novel. 


I was ready to begin. My copy of the book was on my desk. The 
phonograph was plugged in. The album lay face down. Idle curiosity, 
tantalizing inquiries, and sustained interest developed. I looked at my 
pupils, who were 13 to 15 years old. What could I tell them of the spirit 
of the times, that nurtured such a novel? How could I convey to them 
the intensity of the 1920’s and the 1930’s? I explained the trauma in 
transition from an era of normalcy and boom, to an era of depression and 
bust, to still another era of war clouds and apprehension. Then I care- 
fully phrased what I hoped were thought-provoking questions: 
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1. Where would you want to be in the face of great uncertainty, in 
times of great trouble? 


2. Can your imagination lead you to unlimited frontiers? 

3. What price, if any, would you be willing to pay for eternal youth? 
4. Would you like to remain forever as you are this very minute? 

5. How would you like to live a life of complete moderation? 


6. Would you be happy in knowing that all the treasures of science, 
art, music, and literature from all times and from all cultures were 
within your reach? 


These and many more questions I poured out. I repeated myself, 
purposely, rewording each question, shifting the emphasis, being dramatic. 
I made it clear that I wanted no answer immediately. I told my pupils 
to think about them as I wrote some of the key questions on the board. 
Next I listed the names of the central characters on the board. I then 
filled in with skeletal sketches of these characters. 

I held the Ip up to the class; I placed it on the turntable. I passed 
the album cover with its blurbs, pictures, and quotes around the room. 
Then with a flick of the switch, I told my pupils to listen. 

After the audio presentation, I asked for two volunteers to formulate 
questions for the discussion at the next meeting. I asked them to use 
my questions as a spring board. This ended the first period. 

Many personal revelations, attitudes, and ideals were expressed. Fol- 
lowing are some of them: 

Who wants to live so long without love? 

Who needs all that art? 

Gimme a fast and short life but enjoyable and exciting! 

I'd get tired of the same old scenery. 

I like to get around. 

What happened later on in the story? I mean the book. 

I can make my own Shangri-La. 

It’s good for older folks like parents and teachers. 


There were many insights brought to light; it was my privilege to 
share them with my pupils. And whether they realized it or not, their 
discussion led them where I wanted it to: they wanted to know more! 
I praised the pupils for their scintillating discussion. I added that they 
probably had more to say, more to get off their chests. 

Next I gave them a written assignment that was a natural outgrowth 
of the discussion. I suggested titles with the idea that any theme on any 
phase of the recording would be acceptable. 

Among the themes were 

The Price I'd Pay For Youth Eternal 

I'd Like To Live In The Valley Of The Blue Moon 
I'd Like To Read Lost Horizon 

My Own Shangri-La 

An Original Ending 
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The more interesting themes were read aloud and discussed. Loose 
ends were pulled together. I injected a few interesting sidelights. Then 
I concluded this lesson with my big question, “How many of you would 
like to read Lost Horizon?” 

Thirty-eight pupils from my five English sections (150 pupils) answered 
in the affirmative. We ordered a sufficient number of softback copies. I 
was satisfied with the seemingly small number because not all were 
reading at this grade level; most of them were fair readers, but only a 
handful were mature readers. 

The challenge resulted in a victory. Here and there I’d spot a 
youngster reading the novel during our recreational reading periods. Or 
a pupil would say, “Let’s take our class trip to Shangri-La.” Or in the 
halls I’d see the top of a crumpled edition peering from the rear pocket 
of a pair of blue jeans or chino pants. And I knew that this was just 
the beginning. Youngsters who are convinced themselves can and will 
sell each other on the values of something good. 

Albert Nissman 

Chairman, Departments of English 
and Social Studies 

Ben Franklin High School 

Bristol, Pennsylvania 


A BUILT-IN OPPORTUNITY 


Most secondary schools have an annual or semi-annual PTA Open 
House or a comparable visiting period. This is, for the uninitiated, a 
time when parents may come to the school with or without their children 
to meet the teachers who are in their classrooms awaiting these visits. 

Teachers approach an Open House with about as many different atti- 
tudes as there are teachers, for there’s little doubt that 2-214 hours of 
being keyed to a hospitable pitch is a strain after a full day’s work—to 
say nothing of the anticipation or dread with which a teacher may face 
a continuous line of parents stretching far out into the hall. 

The developmental reading teacher, however, has a much more varied 
evening than the teachers of ordinary subjects such as mathematics, his- 
tory, English, science, etc. 

Assume for a few moments that you are an unobtrusive observer in a 
typical reading laboratory on a fall or spring evening any time between 
6:30 and 8:30 o'clock. The teacher may be working quietly at a desk or 
perhaps moving about the room straightening rows of books already in 
perfect order, checking blinds which need no alteration in their mathe- 
matically exact adjustment, or doing any of the other little last-minute 
hostess chores only a woman can think of. The male counterpart is prob- 
ably sitting on the edge of the table swinging his legs and wondering 
how soon his first customer will be arriving. 
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Into this peaceful scene plunges a boy about 14 or 15 closely followed 
by a woman who seems swept along in his wake by the very force of his 
enthusiastic movements. 


The teacher turns in greeting but the boy with a sketchy wave and 
informal “Hi” dashes past toward a back booth where he pulls up short, 
turns to the woman with an air of triumph, and says without preface, 
“Here it is, Mom. Here’s where I sit for reading lab.” 

His mother, obviously torn between her desire to greet the teacner and 
to share her son’s enthusiasm, raises her eyebrows whimsically, shrugs her 
shoulders, and flashes an apologetic smile toward the teacher who responds 
with a sympathetic grin. Reassured that the teacher understands, the 
mother turns to listen to her impatient son. 

“See, Mom,” he says. “This is the pacer I use. Now I'll show you how 
it works.” And after a hasty trip to the other side of the room where his 
book is shelved (and only his book will suffice), he demonstrates the 
technique of pacer reading with interested questions and comments from 
his mother. 

Meanwhile the teacher is unobtrusively listening though seemingly 
occupied with other duties or perhaps greeting more visitors. She catches 
snatches of “. ..’n then we have movies.” This is accompanied by a lordly 
wave at the screen. “But they aren’t like what you see in other classes. . . . 


” 


And later . these essays, see? And we read ’em and the teacher 
Still later— “ 
with something like vocabulary—see?—or something—they have workbooks 


and stuff to help... .” 


” 


times us. . and then guys having special trouble 


Then as the boy seems about to run down and glances pleadingly across 
the room for help in ending this explanation, the teacher moves closer 
and, as if giving the boy a special privilege, suggests, “Wouldn’t you like 
to show your mother your folder, Jim?” (or Bob, or Harry). And with a 
grateful grin Jim (or Bob or Harry), who has already moved to the file, 
while 


responds appropriately but quite unnecessarily, “Oh, gee, can I? 
getting his own folder. 

Examination of his personal record usually is accompanied by more 
interested questions. While the boy is replacing the folder, the mother 
has a chance to speak to the teacher—briefly, to be sure, for the boy now is 
ready to move on to another room and another subject where he will fade 
into the background as willingly as he assumed the lead in the lab visit. 

This sketch describes the typical boy bringing his parent to the lab- 
oratory. The girl who accompanies her mother and/or father does not 
take the initiative in picturing lab work. More observant of etiquette, she 
carefully introduces her parents, and when the teacher suggests that she 
might like to show them around, she does with poise and assurance. (Inci- 
dentally, the girl’s explanation is less colorful than that of a boy though 
she too always selects her own booth and her own book for her demon- 
stration.) 














NEWS, LETTERS, AND NOTES 


Not all parents visiting the laboratory bring their children to Open 
House with them, but it is interesting that even those without the chil- 
dren accompanying them have already been well-briefed on what the 
program is like. In this case the parent’s comment is usually something 
like this, “‘Hello, Miss --—. You needn’t show me around. Jack (or Jane) 
has talked so much about the lab that I feel that I know all about the 
course. I just wanted to see it for myself.” 

Parents not having children in the developmental reading program at 
the time may be attracted to the room by the signs outside or by glimpses 
as they go by to other rooms. Their questions go beyond “What is my 
son doing?” to “How successful has the program been?” and “How long 
have you had the course?” “How wide-spread is the program now?” Almost 
without exception their last question with a hint of embarrassment will 
be “Do you have such a course for adults? I read so slowly.” Or “I read 
a lot but have careless habits.” Or “My work demands such meticulous 
’ Then with a delighted 
smile, “I certainly do want my child to have this. I wish I had had it 
in school.” 


reading that I cannot speed up on anything else.’ 


Now and then in a group of visitors there will be one who is slightly 
belligerent. “The old methods were good enough,” he says. But, curiously 
enough, he usually does not have children in school now but just decided 
to come down to visit the old school with his next-door neighbors who 
have children here. By the way, the use of the masculine pronoun here is 
deliberate, for only one of the visitors this particular teacher has had pro- 
pose that criticism has not been a man. 

The interested, the curious, the skeptical, and the uncertain—they are 
typical of the reading laboratory visitors. A wasted evening? Indeed not. 
These two hours of free visiting are one of the best forms of public rela- 
tions a developmental reading program can have. A pleased pupil is always 
the best salesman of any course, and what adult can resist a child’s honest 
enthusiam when such enthusiasm is backed up with evidence that the 
child is profiting by his work? In addition, the curious have an oppor- 
tunity to come to question, the skeptical to challenge, and the uncertain 
to ask for personal help. 


Doris M. Elkins 
Shortridge High School 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
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Developed after extensive consultation with directors 
of reading improvement programs throughout the country. 


SIMPLICITY is the theme of this new pacer: 


SIMPLE IN DESIGN: 
Careful engineering has made it possible to 
locate the working elements of the FRANKLIN 
PACER under the desk-like surface—thus pro- 
viding a free and natural reading environment. 


SIMPLE TO USE: 
Because it is its own case and requires no 
electricity, the FRANKLIN PACER is readily 
portable and may be set up for use within a 
matter of seconds. 


SIMPLE TO ADAPT: 
The FRANKLIN PACER is furnished with inter- 
changeable shutter arms—a broad shutter vane 
for those with regressive habits, and a thin rod 
(illustrated) for more advanced readers. 





Non-electrical and completely silent, the FRANKLIN 


PACER will be of invaluable assistance in simulating 
the normal reading situation. 





@ For additional information, write for our brochure. 


FRANKLIN RESEARCH 


1922 Bonita Avenue, Berkeley 4, California 
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Nothing could be 
closer to the normal “ 
reading situation! 


$94 
F.0.B. Lafayette, 
indiana 


ENTHUSIASTIC USERS REPORT THAT 
THE SHADOWSCOPE HAS MANY ADVANTAGES! 


@ Preferred by students 
® Rugged, easy to operate 


® Positive learning situation 
@ Any reading material usable 
@ Gradual withdrawal possible © Accurate and noiseless 


® Does not annoy or coerce @ Saves accessory lighting cost 








PSYCHOTECHNICS, INC., a new corporation, 
is a subsidiary of Stevens, Thurow and Asso- 
ciates Inc. which for 25 years has served as 
consultants to management in all areas of 
human relations. 

Our purpose is to develop, manufacture, 
and distribute training aids of advanced de- 
sign and tested validity as a service to educa- 
tion and industry. 

Individual researchers, who have devel- 
oped equipment or materials in this general 
area, and who desire national distribution for 
their products are invited to discuss possible 
arrangements with our management. 

Address professional inquiries to: 
Dr. Samuel N. Stevens, President 


PSYCHOTECHNICS, INC. 
105 West Adams Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 








Many of the country’s 
finest Developmental 
Reading Laboratories 
have been using 
SHADOWSCOPES ex- 
clusively for more than 
four years. Their com- 
ments have been uni- 
formly enthusiastic about 
the contribution our 
equipment has made to 
their programs. 

We believe the 
SHADOWSCOPE to be 
the finest reading pacing 
product available and in- 
vite your inquiry. 

Additional informa- 
tion available on request. 


PSYCHOTECHNICS, INC. 


105 WEST ADAMS STREET ° CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 





